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PARLIAMENT FROM EASTER TO WHITSUNTIDE. 


I & is in the nature of things that the last days of a Liberal 
Government should be tame, and the last days of a Con- 
servative Government exciting; for when a Liberal Govern- 
ment is approaching the end of its power it is falling because 
the public is too quiet and peaceful, and when the same thing 
ha a Conservative Government it falls because the 
ic is too eager and excited to allow of its prospering. 
Since Easter the present Government has had an opportunity 
of showing how very tame public life can be when a Liberal 
Government is in office, pretending to do little and doing less, 
and yet fully answering the calls of public sentiment. The 
Government makes no way with legislation. The Judicature 
Bill has got through the House of Lords, and this is literally 
all that can be said. Lord Cairns, the arbiter of Lord 
SELBoRNE’s fate, has damned the Land Transfer Bills with 
mild approval, and consigned them to the limbo of a Select 
Committee in June. The measures of the Government with 
regard to Local Taxation are only the beginning of a beginning, 
and excite no interest, if they provoke no very, violent.oppo- 
sition. As to the other measures of the Government, where 
are they4. Artorngy-Generat’s Jury Bill appears to be 
ie: Ti on thejshoals.of local there is 
as yet no sign of his promised measure for. codifying the law of 
Evidence, or of the Bill to amend Education Act. The 
Ministry carries on happily and easily as if it were in the 
midst of a perpetual Long Vacation, and could sit for endless 
hours by the seashore, having given directions that no letters 
should be forwarded to its address. Its opponents are only 
too happy to enjoy their Long Vacation also. They scarcely 
ever attack it, have nothing of their own to propose, and no 
remarks to make about anything. If, as he recently re- 
marked, he were in office, Mr. Disrartt would have a 
ay J about Central Asia and Local Taxation, and a 
undred other things; but, being out of office, he has 
simply no policy at all. It is said that the Session is 
likely to be a short one, and that for once in a way mem- 
bers of Parliament may this year see the 1st of August in 
the country. No one can wish them to be kept in London 
a day longer than decorum absolutely demands. They have 
nothing to do, and need not be kept too long in doing it. If 
either side wished for a dissolution this year, things would 
be very different. There would be some stir and excitement, 
and every side issue might be made a field of battle. But 
the supporters of the Government are very anxious to have 
one year more of Parliamentary life, seeing how probable 
it is that they may never have anethers “The Government is 
willing to oblige its followers, and cannot but acknowledge 
that office is a little less wearisome and exhausting when 
its occupants are not called on to do anything more than 
continue their official existence. The Conservatives are ve 
unwilling to pluck théir pear before it is ripe, and they thi 
that a year will tell in their fifvour, and are not sorry to see 
the great GLADSTONE iron pees with its wild energy and 
blazing measures, sink into’the safe medioerity of a humdrum 
repose. The Bath and Gloucester elections seem to show 
that the sum is beginning to get hot on the fruit; but they 
are willing to leave nature alone, and will not attempt to 
enjoy it till time makes it drop into their lap. 

It is only on minor questions that there is every now and 
then a little burst of excitement, and the House of Commons 
relieves its dulness by backing or thwarting the Ministry. 
The Government is still the Government, and, if it tries, it 
can generally command a vote. Its most conspicuous triumph 
was the vote on the question of Emanuel Hospital, when it 
got together a majority of more than forty to defeat the 
combined forces of the City members and the Conservatives. 


Those who voted with it had, however, the satisfaction of 
thinking that they were not only supporting their leaders, but 
showing their independence of the Corporation of London, 
which has a Parliamentary influence great enough to warrant 
a considerable amount of jealousy; and although not a few 
Liberals would quite agree with their opponents in criticizing 
many of the acts of the Endowed Schools Commission, yet 
there are so many districts, and especially in Scotland, where 
funds available for sound projects are at present wasted, that 
it is useful to uphold the general principle that wise reforms 
may be insisted on with regard to charitable endowments, 
although any particular scheme may be faulty. The Govern- 
ment also succeeded in upholding the official resolve to make 
Oxford a military centre, and Mr. Trevetyan’s proposal to 
limit the number and curtail the emoluments of English 
officers was very summarily disposed of. The Bill for the 
Preservation of Peace in Ireland was also readily passed, and 
the meagreness of the opposition to it showed how very small 
is the section of Irishmen who are willing to live themselves 
.in the discomfort of anarchy in order that they may gratify 
: desire: tg injure .and “annoy England; while the short 
debate which the Bill elicited sufficed to show that one very 
advanced Irish member had the courage and sense to denounce 
the notion that the Irish people were really represented by the 
patriots of the capital. If the Opposition had any 


policy of its own, it might have subjected the Budget to very 
effective criticism; but it never got beyond a few desultory 
questionings and incoherent objections, and thought that 
enough had been gained when the Conservative leader 
found an opportunity of raising a laugh at Mr. Lowe's 
exhibition of what Mr. DisrazLi termed his Australian 
education and manners. When the unfortunate subject of 
the Alabama award was once more made a subject of dis- 
cussion, the Government had in Sir StarroRD NorTHcore a 
necessary ally, and Mr. GLapstone showed that he was making 
sati progress in the official art of saying little in many 
words. The Irish Tests Bill was not looked on-dkindly by the 
Government, and Mr. Guapstone at first showed the irritation 
which his defeat had caused him by the reception he gave it; 
but a milder spirit came over him, and the passing of the Bill, 
which was inevitable, was not suffered to be converted into a 
victory over the Government. But another question con- 
nected with the interminable religious disputes of Ireland has 
already given the Ministry some trouble, and is likely to give 
it more. It was only by a very small majority that it got the 
House to ratify its proposal to) the debate on the 
O’Keerre case untila ittee had heard all that the 
members of the National a; whose conduct was impugned, 
might choose to say ; and it sustained an unmistakable defeat 
when it attempted to resist the addition to the Committee of 
two members chosen on account of the supposed indepen- 
dence of their Parliamentary position. Such a defeat on such 
a very smal! question does not much hurt the Government ; 
but what does injure it is, that it should show such evident 
signs as it has exhibited in regard to the O’Kerrre case that 
it is utterly perplexed, and that it is glad of any respite in 
order that it may gain time to see in what direction it ought 
to move. 
An expiring Parliament under a languid Government has, 
however, one sphere in which it acts with force and feels a 
layful delight in proving that some of its old energy is left. 
t can extinguish with merciless resolution the crotchets of 
amateur reformers. The authors of such crotchets and their 
followers have had a very bad time lately. No political 
season could, in fact, be more unfavourable to them. When 
the Liberal party was in the first flush of ite great victory, when 
no proposa] seemed too bold for the Government to make and 
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carry, when the air seemed alive with hope and excitement, 
every body thought that hemight suggestsomething, and that one 
suggestion was nearly as good as another. Little cliques 
gathered themselves together, and took action, and were 
boisterous and confident and domineering. Nothing was 
to be done until they were satisfied and their especial 
fancy was incorporated in the Statute Book. Hereafter, a 
Conservative Government in search of a policy, and anxious 
to stave off important changes by making unimportant ones, 
may dally with some of these framers of crotchets, and be in- 
clined to buy ideas and support at the same time. Buta 
tired Parliament, with a tired Liberal Ministry to guide it, 
and a tired public to keep watch over it, is in a frame of mind 
entirely alien to the favourable consideration of proposals 
which seem destined to wake up bitterness and give endless 
trouble and annoyance without effecting any tangible and 
indisputable good. Since Easter the House of Commons has 
rejected by overwhelming majorities a proposal to repeal the 
Contagious Diseases Acts, the Permissive Bill, a scheme for 
the State purchasing Irish Railways, a proposal to admit 
women to the franchise, Mr. M1atu’s Bill for the Disestablish- 
ment of the English Church, and Sir Cuartes DILke’s motion 
for the redistribution of political power. On the occasion of 
the discussion of the last two of these schemes, Mr. GLADSTONE 
candidly invited the advanced party to look at the actual state 


own levies of irregular horsemen and ill-trained infantry. It 
will be no advantage to himself or his country if he returns 
home bent upon imitating the great armaments which he will 
have seen, instead of studying the resources which civilized in- 
dustry provides for the purposes both of peace and of war, 
Royal travellers seldom find facilities for understanding the 
economical condition of the countries which they visit in state, 
It is natural to honour illustrious guests by the display of all the 
most impressive objects which can be procured, and it happens 
that military establishments are as ornamental as they are 
formidable. Uniforms and banners and regimental bands 
outshine all peaceful competition, and Continental rulers have 
always affected the character of professional soldiers. The 
Shah of Persia has probably been thus far confirmed in the 
belief which he may have inherited, that war and_preparation 
for war are the paramount business of mankind. He has no 
reason to suspect that he has been treated with any deference 
to the childish or semi-barbarous tastes which might have 
been attributed to an Asiatic potentate. The most powerful 
of European sovereigns, himself a veteran soldier, has 
within a few weeks been entertained at St. Petersburg 
with a long succession of reviews and parades. It 
never seems to occur to Emperors and Kings that the great 
armies which they proudly exhibit to their visitors are 
exclusively maintained for the purpose of killing and maiming 


of things in the constituencies. He did not hesitate to say that | one another’s subjects in the contingency of a quarrel. 
the next Parliament will be much more Conservative than the | The German Emperor, then King of Prussia, reviewed large 


present one. Every one knows this without hearing it from 


| 


bodies of French troops only a few years before his march to 


Mr. Giapstone ; but it necessarily makes some difference in | Paris. ‘There is little chance of a rupture between Germany 


the conduct of the present Parliament when it hears from the 
head of the Government that he is already obliged to take into 
consideration the altered temper of the electors. There is 


nothing whatever to regret in the defeat of any one of those | 


six proposals, and it is much better that the House of Com- 
mons should express its opinion about them so unmistakably 
as to make the renewal of them at any near date almost 
hopeless. We may also be glad that, for the first time since 
he occupied his present office, Mr. Bruce had the pleasure 
of appearing quite firm and decided on some of these questions, 
and that the knowledge that he was opposing opinions gene- 
rally condemned, and helping to crush a cause that had no 
hope of success, inspirited him to appear in the new character 
of a man with definite opinions, which he could sustain 
with sensible arguments. He was as determined as the leader 
of a forlorn hope in the denunciation of the Permissive Bill, 
and of the Women’s Suffrage Bill, and spoke out like a man 
on both of these dangerous subjects. But it may be observed 
that, however good a thing it may be that the House of 
Commons should be thus peremptory in its treatment of 
fanciful political schemes, and that the Home Secretary should 
console himself for the timidity and uncertainty with which 
he has received a thousand deputations by his vigorous leading 
of an assured majority, yet this energy is only one symptom 
of a Parliament which is long past its prime, and is unfit for 
much labour of any kind. The strength to resist doing bad 
work goes along with the weakness to do good work ; and the 
House of Commons, whether putting its extinguisher on 
crotchets, or coquetting with the Rating Bill, or giving 
a fitful support to small Ministerial proposals, is equally 
aiming at that which it feels to be its one appropriate goal, 
the end of the Session. 


THE SHAH ON HIS TRAVELS. 


ew visit of the Shah of Persia to Europe may possibly 
have political consequences, but at present it is interesting 
chiefly because it is odd. Fora short time Oriental poten- 
tates have the opportunity of producing the picturesque effect 
which always results from incongruity. The gorgeous seclu- 
sion which has for ages imposed on the imagination of their 
subjects is disturbed, not by a gradual descent into ordinary 
life, but by —— in railway carriages and voyages in steam- 
boats, which are minutely recorded in Western newspapers 
for the amusement of a civilized and infidel population. The 
change is perhapsrendered somewhat more gradual by the acci- 
dent that Moscow is a stage on the road to Berlin and London. 
Splendid military pageants are not unlike the traditional 
diversions of Eastern Kings, and probably Circassian and 
Georgian regiments, representing the transition from Asia to 
Europe, may have taken part in the ceremonies of reception. 
In Germany there are as many disposable troops not less 
showy or solid than the Russian battalions, and probably the 
royal visitor understands military matters well enough to 


appreciate the irresistible superiority of European armies to his 


and Russia; but if any cause of dispute were to arise between 
them, their respective Ministers and generals would immedi- 
ately begin to calculate the forces which either Power could in 
case of necessity bring into the field. Even when regular 
armies become reduced in strength, as at the present moment 
in Spain, the graver evil of an armament of the rabble is 
substituted for a great military establishment. Europe is 
not in a condition to lecture Asia on the blessings of peace. 

It has been suggested that the comparative deficiency of 
England in materials for military pomp should be supplied 
by a display of naval power. One newspaper correspondent 
proposes that the Royal yacht with a portion of the Channel 
fleet should receive the Suan at Calais or Ostend, and conduct 
him up the Thames to London. ‘There is no doubi that the 
novelty of the sight would be impressive, and the mercantile 
shipping in the river and the docks could scarcely fail to 
astonish an inland-bred visitor; but unluckily Persians can 
scarcely be expected to be good sailors; and there is reason 
to fear that the Suan might not be at leisure to appre- 
ciate the merits of ironclad vessels. It may also be re- 
marked that a certain amount of knowledge is required to 
produce astonishment or admiration. A child is surprised 
at nothing, because it has no standard of comparison; and it 
is probable that a Persian sovereign would scarcely be able to 
distinguish between a steam-packet and the latest product of 
destructive marine architecture. It is nevertheless to be hoped 
that salutes will not be stinted, for the sound of cannon and 
the smell of powder are always attractive to the senses of 
Royalty. ‘The Court carriages and horses will perhaps hardly 
satisfy the expectations of an Eastern prince; but it is proper 
that every effort should be made to pay the Suan suitable 
attention. Buckingham Palace, with all its defects, is better 
than an hotel; and as a visit to Windsor is arranged, he will 
see one Royal residence of unequalled grandeur. For the 
rest, the sights best worth seeing in England are London and 
its population. 

If it is desirable to convince the Suan that the friendship 
of his great Indian neighbour is worth having, he must be 
supposed to have already learned the rudimentary proposition 
that wealth and numbers are the chief elements of political 
power. In no other capital will he see such crowds as in 
London, and popular curiosity will ensure the assemblage of 
multitudes wherever the Suan may direct his course. Some 
members of the Persian Royal Family once published an 
account of a visit to England full of characteristic exaggera- 
tions of the number and splendour of the objects which excited 
their admiration. The London of the present day, if it is 
deficient in artistic beauty, requires no Oriental hyperbole 
to describe its riches. Modern reforms have happily not 
yet reached the body which has assumed to itself the exclu- 
sive right and duty of representing the public hospi- 
tality of England. The Court functionaries who are charged 
with the office of entertaining the Royal guest naturally 
apply to the Lorp Mayor to relieve them of a por- 
tion of their obligations; and the Suau, like many other 
illustrious personages before him, will be solemnly enter- 
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tained at the Guildhall. The freedom of the City will be 
presented to him in a suitable form; and his name will be 
thenceforth enrolled among the citizens of London. It has 
not been stated whether, like the Ottoman Sutran, he will 
become a Knight of the Garter. As the principal dignitary 
ef one of the great Mahometan sects, he might prefer 
a plausible claim to be placed on a level with the more ortho- 
dox Caliph who reigns at Constantinople. If the Persians 
have been less connected with English policy than the Turks, 
they are also not obnoxious to the prejudices which are in 
some quarters entertained against the infidel rulers of a 
Christian population. Both nations have passed into a stage 
of decadence. 

The first lesson which modern Asiatic sovereigns learn when 
they enter the pale of civilization is the art of contracting 
national debts; but it is not known that the Suan or the 
Ministers who accompany him are at present bent on borrow- 
ing money. The Persian Government has already contracted 
with a foreign capitalist for the construction of railways in a 
country which is still unprovided with roads. The SHan’s 
dominions have been left outside the new project of M. 
pE Lessers; but Ispahan and Teheran will probably be 
provided with railway communication as early as Samarcand. 
It is doubtful whether a poor, ill governed, and thinly in- 
habited country will be capable of any considerable improve- 
ment. If there are patriots in Persia, they must regard as 
the chief national danger the probability that the king- 
dom may become virtually or nominally a province of the 
vast Russian Empire. Jealousies against the Turks on one 
side, and the Afghans or the Indian Government on the 
other, are a waste of vigilance and of energy. The object of 
Anglo-Indian statesmen has always been to maintain the 
independence of Persia, and at the same time to resist encroach- 
ments which would ultimately redound to the advantage of 
a more formidable Power. Even if the destined boundaries 
of English dominion in the East had not already been 
reached, Persia has never been included among the 
possible appendages which might be added to the Indian 
Empire. As long ago as the beginning of the present century 
the business of English diplomacy was to check the influence 
which NapoLeon attempted to establish at the Court of 
Persia. It is now expedient to counteract as far as possible 
the ambitious designs which may from time to time 
be entertained by Russia. It is greatly to be regretted that 
Foreign Secretaries have successfully insisted on retaining 
for their own department the conduct of Persian affairs. The 
present Envoy was known to be unacceptable to the Persian 
Court; and he has had no means of becoming acquainted with 
the relations between the Indian Government and Persia. 
Our knowledge of the native Governments of India furnishes 
civil and military administrators with a clue to the motives 
and inclinations of Eastern Courts. Ministers and favourites 
are not exclusively devoted to the service of their sovereign 
and their country, nor is it always easy to ascertain the true 
seat of authority and of influence. The greatest advantage 
which an Oriental monarchy can possess is to have a chief who 
personally directs the affairs of State. An hereditary king, in 
Asia as in Europe, is identified in interest with the country 
which he governs, while his counsellors may have many 
collateral objects in view. The activity and spirit which the 
Suau has exhibited in his visit to the European Courts seem 
to indicate a capacity of acting for himself, and a resolution 
to form independent political judgments. It is said that a 
traditional law prohibited the Persian sovereign from leaving 
his dominions, except at the head of an army; but a vigorous 
despot is not easily hampered by customary superstitions. 
It is hardly possible that the Saan’s excursion should fail to 
produce some changes in the theory and practice of his 
Government. As he moves westward, the condition of 
society becomes more and more unlike the state of an Eastern 
kingdom; and he will find that the signs of material pro- 
sperity are more visible in Englund than in Russia or even in 


MINISTERIAL PROSPECTS IN FRANCE. 


DVERSITY has had its proverbial effect upon the 
Orleanists. Almost from the day that their Princes 

took their seats in the National Assembly the prospects of the 
party have been steadily growing worse; and if they have at 
length succeeded in checking the progress of the country to- 
wards the definitive adoption of Republican Government, it 
has been at the cost of allying themselves with persons and 
principles which they have passed their lives in repudiating. 
Under the Empire such instructions as those which the new 


Minister of the Interior has given to the prefects would have 
called forth a series of sarcastic criticisms from Orleanist 
journalists. The cool intimation that the prefect need not 
trouble himself as to the legality of the Minister’s orders, be- 
cause he will always be covered by the Minister’s responsibi- 
lity, and the direction to interfere on behalf of the Govern- 
ment candidates in every election within the reach of his 
influence, would have been cited as proofs of the essentially 
arbitrary character of the Imperial rule. The return of an Op- 
position candidate would have been welcomed as a fortunate 
instance of resistance to official tyranny, no matter what might 
be the precise colour of his politics. Yet the first public act of 
the Duke of Broauiz’s Ministry is to establish relations with 
the prefects which ten years ago the Duke of Brociie him- 
self would have denounced as incompatible with personal or 
electoral liberty. We hear no more talk of decentralization, 
no more lamentations over the exaggerated influence ex- 
ercised by the Executive in matters with which it has no 
concern. ‘The Duke of Broattz allows a colleague to issue a 
circular which contradicts the doctrines to which he has hitherto 
been supposed to be devoted, without so much as a word 
of explanation. Nothing has been added to veil or soften the 
naked Imperialism of M. Beuit’s language. The Duke of 
Broa vie has evidently satisfied himself that, if Frenchmen are 
let alone, they will not go in the way in which the Orleanists 
wish them to go; and when once his mind is made up on this 
point, he has no objection to adopt the tactics of M. Rovner. 
There is a weak point in this reasoning which has probably 
escaped him. If Imperialist work has to be done, the chances 
are that in the end it will be best done by Imperialist workmen. 
The Duke of Broaiiz may do his utmost to show that he 
can carry on the business of administration as well as though 
he had been serving the Empire all his lite instead of opposing 
it, but he will be in considerable danger of breaking down 
somewhere, Some piece of policy which he will be expected 
to acquiesce in may prove too much for his pride or his honesty, 
and he will then have no choice left but to separate himself trom 
a coalition which may by that time have grown too strong for 
him to break up. ‘This is the rock a-head of every Orleanist 
member of the new Cabinet who has not entirely succeeded in 
subordinating conscience to convenience. Legitimists and 
Bonapartists may pull together up to the moment of deciding 
whether the principle of monarchy shall take form in the person 
of the Count of Cuamsorp or of the Prince LyperiaL, because, 
though the ends for which they work are different, the means 
by which they work for them are identical. But the Orleanists 
cannot so entirely dismiss all consideration of means; at least, 
if they do, their justification for maintaining a separate existence 
falls to the ground. An absolute Monarchy may consistently 
be reimposed by force or fraud. In either, case it is but the 
re-entry of a master who has been unjustly dispossessed, and 
who is not bound to give any account to his refractory 
servants of the way in which he has regained his authority. But 
a Constitutional Monarchy does not easily lend itself to 
these methods; and if the Orleanists once let this distinction 
slip, they will inevitably be merged in one or other of the 
more vigorous, because less scrupulous, parties with which 
they are for the moment associated, 

As yet France has certainly profited by the exceedingly 
mixed character of the new Ministry. The impossibility of 
agreeing among themselves as to a dynasty has forced them 
to dispense with any agreement as to the form of govern- 
ment. The circular addressed by the Duke of Broauiz to 
the French representatives abroad expressly reserves this 
question for the decision of the Assembly, whenever it shall 
think fit to declare its will, The Versailles Compact turns 
out, after all, to be only the Bordeaux Compact regilt. 
The representatives of three Monarchical parties have 
taken possession of the Government, only to find themselves 
still forced to put up with the Republic. Their sole claim 
to replace M. Tiers is that they, not being Repub- 
licans, are better fitted to administer the affairs of the 
Republic. That the leaders of the coalition should be as- 
sured of this truth is not wonderful, since in their eyes the 
best administration of a Republic will be that which gives the 
best promise of bringing the Republic toa speedy end. But it 
is not quite so certain that their followers, when once their ex- 
treme terror at the Paris and Lyons elections has had time to 
abate, will continue to share this conviction. Even among the 
deputies of the Right Centre there are probably some who believe 
that Republican Government is a necessity in France, and that 
any further delay in recognizing this fact will only tend to give 
strength to the Radicals. Those who take this view may not 
long be content with a Ministry composed of men who are be- 
| lieved to be only Republicans until they can agree which of 
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the three Pretenders they shall restore. If they could persuade 
themselves that the Minister of the Interior will control the 
elections as completely as his predecessors under the Empire 
did, they would be more at their ease, inasmuch as they would 
then begin to suspect the accuracy of their impression as to the 
necessity ofa Republic. But there are several considerations 
which tend to throw doubt upon the Minister’s powers in 
this respect. It is true that under the Empire the Govern- 
ment did exercise a very great influence over the elections. 
But even under the Empire the sphere of this influence was 
constantly becoming more contracted. The Opposition in the 
Corps Législatif grew in numbers — year, until at length it 
was no uncommon thing for an official candidate to be beaten 
even in arural constituency. If the claims of the present 
Government to unquestioning submission on the part of the 
electors are compared with those of the Empire, they will be 
seen to be very much less. In the first place, the Empire 
itself has fallen into disgrace, and its fall must in some degree 
have discredited the whole system of Ministerial interference. 
It is one thing to submit to a prefect who speaks as the repre- 
sentative of an idol which commands unquestioning worship, 
and another thing to submit to a prefect who speaks as the 
representative of an idol which has been discrowned and 
overthrown, and has been set up again under another title. The 
success which attended the prefects in the former character 
is not conclusive evidence that equal success will attend 
them in the latter character. In the next place, the Empire 
was able to appeal to the peasantry as the one refuge open to 
them from the advance of socialism. The new Government 
will of course try to present itself in the same light, and if it 
had succeeded to oflice upon M. Turers’s death, instead of 
upon his resignation, it might have contrived to gain its point. 
But for more than two years the peasantry of France have been 
accustomed to regard M. Turers as their protector against 
revolution, and his retirement from office will not make him 
a less conspicuous person in their eyes. On the contrary, it 
is quite possible that he may be a better known man as leader 
of the Opposition than he could have been if he had remained 
President. His opportunities of speaking will be more 
frequent, and he will be less restrained in the use he makes of 
them. ‘The Administration will for the first time in France 
have a rival asserting that he is better able than the Admini- 
stration itself to give the country the security it desires, and this 
rival will enjoy the superior prestige which belongs to a two 
years’ success in the face of unexampled difficulties. In thethird 
place, the sufferings and anxieties which the French people 
have undergone since the capitulation of Sedan must have done 
something for it in the way of political education. It has 
shown them how weak a seemingly strong Government can 
be; it has shown them that a Republic, even a Radical 
Republic, may have higher and more patriotic aims than the 
mere confiscation of private property. If the educated classes 
are still frightened at the mention of M. Gambetta’s name, it 
remains to be seen whether the peasantry have not in some 
measure got over their terrors. 

These considerations are important in two ways. They make 
it doubtful whether the new Government will get a majority 
in a general election, and by this means they may dispose the 
wavering members of the existing majority to desert it, even 
before a general election. It must be remembered that the 
division which deposed M. Tuers was extremely narrow. Six- 
teen Republicans deserted their party at the last moment, and if 
only half of this number had remained true, M. Tuiers would 
have hada majority on his side. If these gentlemen see cause 
to think that the country will not confirm the decision of the 
Assembly, they may think it prudent to retrace their steps 
while there is yet time to do so with some effect. M. Tarcer, 
who led the secession on the 24th of May, admits that when he 
visited his constituents a month ago they all—manufacturers, 
merchants, farmers, landowners, workmen—agreed in urging 
him to vote for the definitive organization of the Republic. 
M. Tarcet defends the vote he actually gave by the plea that 
he found his constituents equally energetic in favour of a 
policy which should reassure Conservative interests. It is 
possible, however, that his constituents may find means of 
convincing him that they are not reassured by seeing the 
organization of the Republic indefinitely postponed, and the 
country consigned in the interval to the tender mercies of a 
monarchical coalition, which wants even the unity required for 
giving shape to its own wishes. In that case M. Tarcer, or, 
if not M. TarGet, some of the less conspicuous members of the 
Sixteen, will perhaps treat the Duke of BroG.iz as they treated 
M. Turers a fortnight ago. The desertion may come with as 
little warning, and may have an equally decisive result. 


THE TRADE-UNIONISTS IN HYDE PARK. 
, Trade-Unions meeting in Hyde Park probably amused 
its members better than an ordinary excursion, although 
some of the speakers professed to regret the interference of 
public duty with seasonable recreation. Assemblies of this 
kind are more or less directly collected for purposes of 
intimidation; and to a certain extent the promoters succeed 
in their object. The demagogues who address the crowd 
scarcely make any pretence of reasoning; nor could the most 
fulsome of after-dinner declaimers improve on their adulation 
of the class which forms their immediate and exclusive 
audience. The multitude of artisans probably listens with 
eagerness to the assurance that the prosperity and tranquillity 
of England are due, not to good laws or to upright adminis- 
tration, but to the wholesome influence of combinations of 
workmen. The upper and middle classes are collectively de- 
nounced as selfish and worthless, and the outrageous assertion 
that the clergy are exceptionally cruel naturally produces 
sympathetic applause. Members of Parliament are, it seems, 
habitually drunk or asleep during the discharge of their 
legislative duties ; and some at least of the Judges are unjust 
and tyrannical, if not corrupt. One of Mr. Opcer’s proposals, 
though in other respects it is not worth discussing, is highly 
characteristic of the tendencies of revolutionary agitators. It 
was suggested that a Minister of Justice, irresponsible to the 
Government or to Parliament, should be elected by universal 
suffrage, and charged with the duty of dismissing judges and 
magistrates who passed unduly severe sentences. As the insti- 
tution would of course be established exclusively for the conve- 
nience of Trade- Unionists, it nay be assumed thatjudges ofsevere 
temperament might with perfect impunity put the law in force 
against all other offenders. During his long course of agitation 
Mr. Opcer has perhaps supported more dangerous schemes; but 
it may be doubted whether his ingenuity has yet devised so 
extravagant and unreasonable a project. Nothing is easier 
than to make revolutionary speeches; but the demagogues 
have some reason to boast of their success in assembling 
large bodies of adherents. The attachment of the leaders to 
the cause of law and order was sufficiently indicated by their 
choice of a dismissed policeman to take a prominent part in 
the procession. Any person who has become notorious by 
coming into collision with lawful authority is the natural ally 
of the Hyde Park agitators. A policeman who has failed in 
organizing a strike of his comrades, or a gas-stoker who has 
attempted to deprive the metropolis of light on a winter night, 
acquires the right to be considered as a hero or a martyr. 
A regular march of several thousand persons who hold 
similar opinions is not a reassuring spectacle. On the other 
hand, the more timid sections of society are not unlikely to 
overrate the danger. It is probable that a large part of the 
crowd assembled on Whitsun Monday would refuse to concur in 
any open violation of the law. The demagogues who hope to 
terrify the peaceable classes by menaces of possible disorder 
find it prudent to warn their followers against immediate 
violence. 
It is unlucky that two country justices should have fur- 
nished an ostensible pretext for a gathering which would 
have taken place if Chipping Norton had never been heard of. 


The farmers of the district by no means share the indignation, 


of declaimers and censorious journalists against the local 
Bench. The Agricultural Labourers’ Union, which is the 
most mischievous as well as the latest of industrial combina- 
tions, had induced all the workmen in a parish in Oxfordshire 


_ to leave their employment on the refusal of their masters to 


concede a large advance of wages. As Nature will not wait 
for the termination of social disorders, the sudden interruption 
of farming operations may cause the most serious evils. It 
was urgently necessary to supply the places of the Unionists 
who had struck; and the principal farmer in the parish suc- 
ceeded in hiring two men to take the places of his former work- 
men. The labourers on strike were probably advised by the 
agents of the Union not to expose themselves to the penalties 
of the law; and it was thought that the object of driving 
away the new comers would be not less effectually obtained 
if women were employed for the purpose of intimidation. A 
score of angry viragos with sticks and vituperative tongues 
cannot be altogether despised, especially as any attempt to 
retaliate would expose their victims to the vengeance of the 
husbands and brothers who were without doubt watching the 
effect of their vicarious demonstration. Ultimately the work- 
men obtained the protection of a policeman, and the feminine 
riot seems after all not to have been desperately formidable. 
The magistrates not unnaturally thought that the attempt to 
intimidate was highly culpable; and they found that under 
the Act they were not at liberty to impose a fine. Their 
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error consisted in treating women as equal to men. 
Common sense modifies the strict rule by according in 
many ways a comparative license to the ferocity of the 

tler sex. The Spanish proverb that white hands 
convey no insult even by a blow, was perhaps not lite- 
rally applicable to the rural offenders; but the magistrates 
might have considered that allowance should be made 
for women prompted by their husbands, and a riot which 
was quelled by a single policeman could not be of a 
highly aggravated character. If it is true that some of the 
women who were committed were at the time nursing infants, 
they can scarcely have meditated any violent assault even 
before the policeman appeared. A rebuke and an intimation 
that a second offence would be strictly punished would in all 
probability have met the necessities of the case. Never- 
theless it is not surprising that the farmers of the neighbour- 
hood should be more deeply impressed by the heavy risk 
which they incur, and by the mischievous influence of the 
Union, than by a chivalrous deference to female disturbers of 
order. 

The Liberal party has little reason for gratitude to Mr. 
Opger or Mr. Arcu, for the Hyde Park meeting, though 
it was comparatively unimportant, may perhaps cost the 
Government half-a-dozen votes at the general election. 
The course of recent elections has been in some degree 
determined by the hostility of the Licensed Victuallers to 
the present Government, but the revolutionary projects of 
the professed leaders of the working classes, and the 
oppression practised by the Unions, have alienated the great 
body of traders of all ranks from the Liberal cause. The 
pretension of political artisans to a monopoly of power has an 
unfortunate tendency to create a horizontal stratification of the 
community, in place of the old-fashioned vertical cleavage 
according to diversity of taste and opinion. In the counties 
which have been disturbed by the Labourers’ Union, the 
farmers will have the strongest motives for voting against the 
party which has countenanced the extension of household 
suffrage into counties. The selfish arrogance of the demagogues 
of the London clubs necessarily alienates all classes except 
those which live by manual labour. It matters comparatively 
little what is the immediate pretext for agitation; but the 
demand for a repeal of the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
directly affects the interests of employers. It may bea fair 
question for discussion whether the law really requires altera- 
tion; but the claim advanced at the Hyde Park meeting 
extends to absolute immunity from the consequences of any 
breach of contract. A workman is, as a rule, practically 
exempt from liability to pecuniary damages; and no alter- 
native has been suggested for the penalty which has hitherto 
been incurred on desertion of his employment. It is still more 

that intimidation practised against competing work- 
men should be criminally punishable. The agitators allege, 
with a certain show of truth, that in cases of trade intimidation 
the employer rather than the injured workman ordinarily com- 
plains of the outrage. The victim well knows that he is 
liable to a repetition of the annoyance which he has suffered ; 
and it is the plain duty of the master to ensure him protec- 
tion by enforcing the law. Lord Fitzwittiau has shown 
himself to be a true friend of the working classes by his 
determined resistance to a conspiracy of Unionists to perse- 
cute and ruin one of his colliers for refusing to subscribe to 
the Union. In this instance, the Unionists endeavoured to 
coerce the employer into becoming their accomplice by sub- 
jecting him to heavy pecuniary losses in the working of his 
pit, but they would probably have resorted to a simpler pro- 
cess of ridding themselves of the obnoxious workman if they 
had not been deterred by fear of the law. To the plausible 
complaints of class legislation it is a sufficient answer that 
punishment must follow the offence, which is exclusively 
confined to Unionist workmen. 

It would be idle to appeal to the fairness or moderation of 
the Unionist agitators by reminding them of the effect of their 
doctrines and practices as they are exemplified on the Con- 
tinent. Mr. Opcer, who took the chief part in the Hyde Park 
meeting, was at one time President of the International 
Association, though there is reason to believe that he was 
unconsciously an instrument in the hands of conspirators who 
meditated profounder designs. The Commune of Paris was 
closely allied with the International Society, which is at present 
actively engaged in rendering government impossible in Spain. 
In both countries the schemes of the revolutionary faction are 
regarded with terror and abhorrence by all classes of 
8ociety above the lowest. GamBeTtTa, who is not himself a 

munist, did much to cause the late reaction in 
France by his significant promise to transfer power to a 


lower social stratum. The long-established freedom of England 
has been rendered possible by the absence of any appeal to 
material force. The organization of street processions in 
London may perhaps not be prohibited by law, but it is 
dangerous to order and good government, because it is 
primarily intended as a threat. It is possible that a future 
generation may find it necessary to restrict liberties which are 
systematically abused. Paris has now for more than two 
years been subject, with the approval of all good citizens, to 
a state of siege. If larger license is allowed in London, the 
merit belongs to the institutions which the demagogues 
habitually denounce. The propagation of mutual distrust 
and hatred among different classes of the community has 
been in all ages the favourite business of demagogues; and 
pretexts for agitation are never wanting. It is to be regretted 
that in two or three cases unduly severe sentences have been 
passed on men or women who had violated the law; but if 
the London gas-stokers and the Oxfordshire labourers’ wives 
had never been prosecuted, the brawlers of Hyde Park would 
not have been less loud in their denunciations of the magis- 
tracy and the clergy. The next general election will show 
whether the revolutionary agitators have secured to them- 
selves any considerable share of political power. 


é 


THE PRUSSIAN ECCLESIASTICAL LAWS. 


Spread after the passing of the four Acts which have 
introduced so remarkable a change into the ecclesiastical 
system of Prussia, the Catholic bishops immediately affected by 
them met together, and it is now announced as the result of 
their deliberations that they cannot possibly accept the new 
order of things which is to be imposed upon them. They will 
resist so far as resistance may be possible, and, if they obey, 
they will only obey under protest. It was scarcely possible 
that they should come to any other conclusion, for these Acts 
are a negation of every claim which the Romish Church 
makes in its dealings with the State. The Prussian priest 
will be nominally uncontrolled in his spiritual functions, but 
the State will interfere with him at every turn, and will 
exercise over him a ceaseless control. The details of these Acts 
are well worth studying, for it is only by reading their pro- 
visions that we can understand how severe is the pressure 
which the State is to exercise. From the first moment when 
his preparation for his sacred office begins the State takes the © 
priest in hand; it sees that he is educated properly, sanctions 
the exercise of his functions, removes him if he offends 
against secular law, restrains his action towards his fellows, 
and allows him to enforce none but spiritual penalties 
against the laity. Certain provisions are made in favour 
of those who are already priests, or who are on the point 
of becoming priests; but, for the future, the new 
system of control will be rigidly applied. In the first 
place, none but a German or a naturalized foreigner is 
to exercise spiritual functions in Prussia; and the Ger- 
man who exercises them must be a German educated 
in a particular way. He must first duly pass through a 
gymnasium ; he must then go through a three years’ course of 
theological study, either in a State University or in a seminary 
under State control; and, lastly, he must satisfactorily pass a 
public oral examination conducted by State officials, the object 
of which is to show that he possesses what the Act terms the 
knowledge peculiarly necessary for his calling—that is, the 
knowledge of philosophy, history, and German literature. No 
new seminaries are to be established; students in the Uni- 
versities are not to be allowed to belong at the same time to 
seminaries ; and it is only if he lives in a place where there is 
no State University that a student may go to a seminary at 
all; while every teacher in a seminary must show that he has 
received an education satisfactory according to a lay standard. 
Nor will the priests in future be permitted to get hold of 
the young and give them a special and appropriate training. 
Existing seminaries for boys are not to be closed at once, but 
then they are not to be allowed to receive any new pupils; 
and, if they venture to receive any, they are to be imme- 
diately shut up. The Act, in fact, recognizes that there must 
be priests, and that priests must learn theology; but it insists 
that priests shall be Germans with a German lay education, 
and with their minds full of German philosophy, German 


history, and German literature. No enactment could possibly 
run more counter to the whole spirit and teaching of modern 
Ultramontanism. 

When the priest has been properly trained in this way, the 
time will arrive for him to be inducted into some spiritual 
office. His superior who proposes to appoint him mug 
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immediately give notice of his intention to the President of 
the province, and a similar notice must be given if it is pro- 
posed to transfer a priest from one spiritual office to another, 
or if merely a temporary occupant of the office is to be 
appointed. Within thirty days the President may object to 
the appointment on the ground that the nominee has not re- 
ceived a proper education, and does not know philosophy, 
history, and literature as well as a good priest ought to know 
them, or that the nominee has been convicted of, or is being 
prosecuted for, an offence against secular law; or, lastly, on 
the ground that he is a dangerous person, and not inclined to 
render due obedience to the State. Against this injunction of 
the provincial President the ecclesiastical superior is per- 
mitted to appeal to a new ecclesiastical tribunal con- 
stituted by one of these Acts, the character of which tribunal 
is sufficiently indicated by the provision that six out 
of its eleven members must be ordinary lay judges. 
But the State has another danger to guard against besides 
that of the wrong man being put into the place. There 
is the danger lest the place should remain unfilled. The Act 
therefore provides that within a year from the date of the 
vacancy the place must be filled up. If it is not filled up, the 
income attached to the office is stopped, the income of the 
superior who ought to appoint is stopped, and the superior is 
subjected to a fine not exceeding one thousand thalers, which 
fine is to be repeated until his contumacy is vanquished. The 
priest himself also who ventures to take an appointment 
without due permission, or temporarily performs the duties of 
a charge which the State requires to be permanently filled, is 
to be liable to a fine not exceeding one hundred thalers. 
Further, if the priest, after having been appointed, is guilty of 
any serious transgression of the secular law—as, for example, 
if he makes himself a party to any movement which the State 
considers prejudicial to its interests—he is by the mere fact of 
his conviction rendered incapable of discharging his spiritual 
duties; and if he persists in acting as if he were still com- 
petent, he becomes liable to a heavy fine. All these enact- 
ments must be put together in order to see how great is the 
change which the position of priests in Prussia will undergo. 
To us who are accustomed to live among clergymen who 
have received the usual English education at large schools, 
who have then gone to an English University and taken 
the same degree as their friends destined for lay professions, 
it may seem natural and right that what we know and ap- 
prove of in England should be insisted on in Prussia. It is 
one of the great boasts of the Church of England that its 
ministers are in this way brought into harmony with the 
laity, share the same thoughts, and are animated by the same 
political instincts. But the Church of Rome wishes for 
something totally different. It wishes for a priesthood forming 
a caste distinct from the laity, trained in its own peculiar 
way, and breathing its own peculiar spirit. In Prussia it will 
not have any such priesthood; and the priesthood which it 
gets will not only be trained in what it thinks a wrong way, 
but will be subjected to a supervision it abhors, and will be 
constantly suspected of acts which are as meritorious in the eyes 
of Rome as they are treasonable in the judgment of Berlin. 


But the jealous watchfulness of the State is carried still 
further. A properly trained priest guilty of no offence against 
the State might still, in the exercise of his spiritual functions, 
be inclined to tyrannize over other priests or over Jaymen. 
Two other Acts tie him up as tight as Acts can tie him, lest 
he should transgress in this direction. The discipline of the 
Church over ecclesiastics can only be exercised by German 
ecclesiastical authorities. Punishment can only be inflicted 
after proceedings have been taken in a formal manner, after 
the accused has been heard, and after the grounds of 
condemnation have been duly recorded. No corporal 
punishment is to be inflicted, the delinquent can only 
be fined to the extent of a month’s salary, and although 
he may be sent to a penitentiary for three months, he 
cannot be sent out of Germany. And his detention 
must be immediately notified with the most precise details to 
the provincial President, who can shut up any penitentiary he 
pleases, and can punish with a fine not exceeding a thousand 
thalers any attempt to establish a more rigorous discipline 
than the Act permits. If the delinquent thinks himself 
unjustly treated, he can appeal to the new ecclesiastical Court, 
and especial care is taken to provide that one ground of this 
appeal shall be that an attempt has been made to prevent 
his appealing. The State, too, can itself appeal, or rather can 
carry the case before the ecclesiastical tribunal, if it thinks 
that the continuance in office of a priest is dangerous to public 
order. The previous Act had provided that a priest con- 
victed of an offence against public order should be deposed ; 


but this Act goes further, and provides that a priest who 
is merely considered to be a dangerous person may 
have proceedings taken against him. His own ecclesiastical 
superiors are to be first invited to take upon themselves the 
responsibility of deposing him; but, if they decline, the authority 
of the tribunal is to be called into play; and if, after it pro- 
nounces against him, he presumes to discharge the duties of 
his office, he is liable to a fine not exceeding a hundred 
thalers, which is to be increased to a thousand thalers if he 
persists in his offence. The laity are protected by an Act 
which provides that no ecclesiastical punishment can be in- 
flicted affecting their personal liberty, their property, or their 
civil status. Nor can any ecclesiastical punishment be 
inflicted if its ground is that the offender has done something 
which the State requires him todo, or has voted or not voted 
wherethe State permittedhim a free choice. For purely spiritual 
offences a spiritual penalty may be inflicted; but then no public 
notification of its infliction may be made, and all that may be 
done is to announce to members of the same communion that 
it has been inflicted; and even then this announcement must 
be made in language which cannot convey any unnecessary 
pain to the offender. The spiritual terrors of excommunica- 
tion thus remain; but every precaution is taken that, in this 
world at least, they shall operate in the mildest possible 
manner. If it is the duty of a State to protect its subjects 
against their spiritual pastors and masters, every one must 
allow that Prussia has now fulfilled this duty as it was never 
fulfilled before. 


SPAIN. 


tw opening of the second Constituent Cortes within four 

or five years was immediately preceded by a measure 
which is only important as illustrating the unreality of Par- 
liamentary institutions in Spain. The acting Government, 
which had no claim to power except by accident, thought fit, 
without waiting for the meeting of the Cortes, to abolish by 
decree all ranks of nobility and titular distinctions. No 
grandee or nobleman can henceforth legally describe himself 
in formal documents by his title, although he may still with im- 
punity be addressed as before in society. There can be no doubt 
that the Republican Cortes willapprove achange which commends 
itself to the modern taste for equality, but it might have been 
supposed that it was unnecessary to anticipate the judgment 
of the supposed representatives of the people. The Spanish 
nobility have never within modern times exercised political 
power, for absolute monarchy was immediately succeeded in 
Spain by democratic legislation. The great families, of which 
some bear historic names, have subsided into obscurity, 
although some of them retain large possessions, and all of 
them look down on the modern Counts and Dukes who have 
earned their titles in revolutions and civil wars. The 
decree of the Government will cause them some annoyance, 
but little practical inconvenience; and, if circumstances 
change, it will be as inoperative as it is irregular. The hurry 
of the transaction shows that the Government thought that 
the suppression of hereditary rank would be popular, though 
it is diiticult to understand how it could be regarded as urgent. 
The Ministers may or may not have justly appreciated the 
importance of the change; but it is clear that they have 
estimated at their true value the functions of the Cortes. 
It would have been quite as easy and as legitimate to 
proclaim a Federal Republic as to abolish titles; and 
probably they would have undertaken the establishment 
of a new Constitution if it had not been deemed more 
convenient to devolve the responsibility on the Cortes. 
Perhaps the Ministers themselves, though they are agreed as 
to the name of the future Government, may not have attached 
any definite meaning to the Federalism which they profess, 
It is incredible that statesmen, whatever may have been their 
former professions and prejudices, should think that the most 
pressing need of the country which they have governed for 
three months is further administrative and political subdivi- 
sion. The-central authority in Madrid already experiences 
suflicient difficulty in enforcing the obedience of local Juntas 
and Deputations. Ifthe provinces of Spain were to become 
States in a Federation, and still more if every town and 
district assumed independence, it would be impossible to 
maintain even the limited amount of order which has sur- 
vived the proclamation of the Republic. When the Monarchy 
was supposed to be stable and permanent Figueras and Cast£- 
Lar calied themselves Federal Republicans, because |'ederalism 
had casually become associated with extreme democracy. Since 
their accession to power they have done nothing to give 
effect to their professed opinions, and it is probable that the 
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majority of the new Cortes will approve and imitate their 
inaction. It willbe necessary to insert some sonorous phrases 
in the Constitution for the satisfaction or amusement of the 

which calls itself Federal; but a Constituent Assembly 
which affects to represent the whole population cannot con- 
sistently split up the nation into fragments. If Spain were 
naturally and rightfully a Federation, the Cortes would 
have usurped the power of legislating for States and provinces 
which were entitled to settle their own institutions. No 
precedent can be found in history for the deliberate disruption 
of a State by a Constituent Assembly, although the converse 
process of creating a national Union was successfully under- 
taken by the delegates of the North American States after 
their revolt from Engiand. : 

The members of the Constituent Cortes are fully aware 
that they represent but a fraction of the nation. The Radical 
or Conservative deputies who have been elected will de- 
cline to confer on the discussions the show of validity which 
might be derived from the presence of an Opposition. The 
minority will consist, not of the party which lately ruled 
Spain, but of the extreme or uncompromising Republicans 
who affect to be dissatisfied with the moderation of the 
Government. It matters little whether the elections were 
free, when the mass of the population, including the whole 
of the respectable classes, abstained from taking any part in 
the struggle. A representative Assembly which has notori- 
ously not been chosen by the constituencies can exercise no 
moral authority. The formal establishment of the Federal 
Republic will be universally treated as an idle form. The 
new Constitution will last, in the improbable contingency of 
its being accepted by the nation and supported by the army; but 
the second of two Constitutions founded on universal suffrage, 
and incompatible with the first, will not be entitled to respect on 
the ground of its origin. The first meeting of the Assembly 
was characterized by the unanimity which had been secured 
beforehand, and by the tranquillity which naturally attends 
general indifference. The President of the Ministry delivered 
a conventional harangue, and OrENsE, who lately bore the title 
of Marquis, was elected by a large majority to the presidency 
of the Cortes. In any of the three preceding Assemblies 
his name would have been rejected by overwhelming majo- 
rities; and there is no reason to suppose that in the interval 
any considerable change has taken place in the opinions or 
feelings of the Spanish people. The Republic, where it 
fails to excite alarm, is regarded with utter indifference. 
It is said that CasreLar, who would have been the Minis- 
terial leader in the Cortes, has determined to retire from the 
Government, and to conduct the debates on the Constitution 
as a private member. If the report is true, a fresh proof 
will have been given of the imperfect comprehension of Par- 
liamentary institutions which prevails in Spain; but, what- 
ever may be the intentions of CasTeLar, there will be no 
reason to doubt his honesty or patriotism. It is perhaps not 
surprising that he should be weary of the thankless task of 
conducting foreign relations with Powers which have with 
one accord declined to recognize the Provisional Govern- 
ment. Immediately after the proclamation of the Republic, 
Picurras imprudently boasted of the tendency of a Republic 
in Spain to produce imitation abroad. The Foreign Minister 
has in his circulars and despatches more judiciously declared 
that the Republic is exclusively indigenous, and that 
Spaniards are as unwilling to interfere with the institutions 
of foreign nations as they are resolute to reject an interference 
which wili fortunately not be attempted. An officious dema- 
gogue who undertook to convey to the Spanish Government 
the sympathy of the revolutionary faction in England failed 
to obtain an official audience of the Foreign Minister, who 
in a private interview confined himself to safe generalities. 
The courtesy and gcod sense of Sefior ,CasreLar offer a 
contrast to the conduct of LamartTine, who, during his short 
term of office in 1848, exchanged offensive and insincere 
civilities with Smiru O’Brien and the other cabbage-garden 
tebels. It is certainly true that the propagandism of the 
unlucky Spanish Republic is at present the reverse of for- 
midable. A bankrupt Government, a dissolving army, and a 
petty civil war which the Government is unable to suppress, 
are not calculated to exeite admiration. If the present 
Ministers were to retire from power, no presentable successors 
could be found in the Republican ranks. 

The Carlist war, as usual, smoulders in the Northern pro- 
vinces, without making any considerable progress. The sup- 
porters of Monarchy, who probably form a infjority of 
the entire nation, show no disposition to accept the 
Duke of Mapai as their cundidate for the throne 
instead of the son of Queen IsabeLLa; but the inability of 


the Government to suppress the insurrection promotes the 
circulation of alarming rumours. Sometimes it is said that 
the commander of the Republican forces has made terms with 
Don Cartos; or the details of a fusion of interests among the 
rival Pretenders are invented and generally repeated. The 
troops at the disposal of the Government are harassed and 
diminished in numbers by the petty and inglorious warfare 
with the Carlists; and there seems to be little foundation for 
the statement of Ficueras to the Cortes that the discipline of 
the army is restored. The late change of policy and of 
government in France is naturally discouraging to the Re- 
publicans; but it is possible that it may facilitate the resist- 
ance of the Ministers to the agitation of the revolutionary 
faction. If the Republic is without further disturbance 
formally established by the Cortes, the Government which has 
hitherto been only provisional will be recognized by England, 
and perhaps by Germany and Italy. It is highly improbable 
that the French Presipent, or the majority in the neste | 
to which he owes his office, will favour in any way the Spani 
Republic. The Legitimists, in consistency with their prin- 
ciples, maintain the claims of Don Cartos; and a Federal Re- 
public which is supposed to involve the doctrines of the Paris 
Commune is obnoxious to all fractions of the Conservative 
party. The license which has been accorded to the Spanish 
army is especially repugnant to the feelings of all moderate 
Frenchmen. 

The most definite and most serious of the Ministerial 
pledges is contained in the announcement of Ficueras that 
the Government has resolved on the abolition of slavery in 
Cuba. The Cortes will support a policy which has always 
been advocated by the Republicans; but a Bill for the eman- 
cipation of the slaves will probably at once detach the colony 
from its allegiance. The only party in Cuba which clings to 
the connexion with the mother-country consists of the colo- 
nists of Spanish birth who are most decply interested in the 
maintenance of slavery. If the institution is abolished, they 
will be deprived of their fortunes, and in many cases of their 
means of livelihood, and they will estimate at its real value 
any amount of pecuniary compensation which may be nomi- 
nally provided. The bankrupt Spanish Treasury will assuredly 
not suffice to meet the charge which would be imposed in any 
equitable settlement. Finance Ministers who one after an- 
other create an equilibrium by withholding interest on the 
existing debt will not make any distinction in favour of slave- 
holders. It is even doubtful whether a Republican Cortes 
will vote compensation for a kind of property which may be 
plausibly denounced as intrinsically wrongful; but it matters 
little to the proprietors of Cuba whether a promise of payment 
is in the first instance refused or finally broken. It will be 
difficult or impossible to resist the effect of Spanish legislation ; 
for the dominant party in Cuba depends chiefly on the support 
of the army, and the American Government would not recog- 
nize the independence of the island except on the condition 
that slavery was abolished. The task of the Government and 
the Constituent Cortes is neither easy nor enviable. 


THE DECLINE OF BUNKUM. 


| ie is evident that the House of Commons has now pretty 

well worked off the yeasty inflation with which it began 
its career, and is settling down in its last hours into something 
like sobriety and common sense. Partly this may perhaps be 
natural to its moribund condition; but though the House 
expires, many members hope to find a place in the new one, 
and it is significant that, as candidates once more, they 
are shaking themselves free from the influences of that fit 
of fanatical unrest and feverish disturbance which set in with 

the last general election. One of the healthiest symptoms 
| of the Session has been the way in which all sorts of screechy, 
_ crotchety, sensational, topsy-turvy projects have gone down 
with a run. Some have been snuffed out offhand, while 
others have only just been saved by languid and declining 
majorities in the House of Commons, for the sake of throwing 
the responsibility of extinguishing them on the Lords. A 
_ bad time has come for the M1atts and Lawsons, the AUBERON 
_ Herserts and Citizen Ditxes, for the priggish brotherhood 
and shrieking sisterhood, and generally for sentimental 
fury and imbecile impulsiveness. The House of Com- 
mons has shown after all what Dr. Jonnson would have 
called a bottom of good sense, but the conditions under 
which it was originally got together were certainly against it. 
The Parliament which it had to replace was supposed to be 
tainted with Palmerstonian traditions of worldly wisdom and 
| pradent let-alone. But now there was to be no more world- 
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liness, or expediency, or making things pleasant. What 
was wanted was an earnest Parliament. Mr. GLADSTONE was 
the new leader, and Mr. GLapsToNE was an earnest man. 
If there was not much else to be said of him with certainty, 
this at least might be said; he was warranted to be always in 
earnest, and just as earnest on one side as on the other, and it 
was thought necessary that he should be kept in countenance 
by an earnest House of Commons. It is curious to observe 
how qualities are sometimes worshipped on their own 
account, irrespectively of the uses to which they are applied. 
Whether earnestness is a good thing or a bad thing must 


depend, one would think, in some degree on the purposes to | 


which it is directed. An earnest man with a mischievous 


purpose is all the more a nuisance in proportion to his 


earnestness, and on the whole it would be better perhaps 
that he should not be earnest. LEarnestness, however, had 
acquired a cant sense of its own. It carried with it a strong 
flavour of spasmodic fervour and emotional goodness, com- 
bined with a rigid determination to be always dreadfully 
serious and on high stilts, and never to laugh on any pro- 
vocation, or to allow anybody else todo so. An earnest man 
might be trusted never to tie his neckcloth or to help himself 
to salt except for the good of the whole human race, and 
with a precious sense of responsibility for the possible con- 
sequences of his act to generations yet unborn. The ear- 
nest man was the peculiar contribution of the general election 
to the collective wisdom. He was in a minority, of course, 
but he leavened the mass. He awed his frivolous and light- 
minded companions by his solemn assurance, or at least bored 
them into submission by his dismal pertinacity. Of course 
every earnest man felt bound to take a front seat, and to 
assume the leadership of his party on some question or other. 
But all this earnestness, associated as it was with fussy self- 
importance, ignorant dogmatism, and rude and blatant in- 
tolerance, was rather too much for poor human nature; and 
it was evident that some day a revolt would happen. It has 
come at last, and the earnest man is driven to the wall. The 
wonder is, not that the House should at last have turned upon 
him, but that it should have tolerated him so long. 


There can be no doubt that the impulse to resistance came 
to the Heuse of Commons from without. Members had at 
first been imposed upon by the loud confidence and self- 
assertion of the earnest brotherhood, and fancied that they 
must surely represent a considerable body of public opinion. 
There was therefore a disposition to deal gently with them, 
and even to see how far, with an eye to the constituencies, it 
might be possible to keep company with them. Recent elections 
have disclosed the hollowness of the delusion, and warned 
members that it would tell rather against than for them with 
their constituents if they were suspected of sympathy with 
any of this funatical meddlesomeness. Now that the bogies 
which formerly looked so formidable are seen to be what they 
really are, they are soon swept aside. A dummy Bill and a 
bundle of manufactured petitions form the Parliamentary 
counterpart of the scooped turnip and white sheet of mischiet- 
making rustics, but in each case a noisy chorus is an impor- 
tant part of the performance. Once, perhaps, public meetings 
and petitions may have been a trustworthy indication of 
genuine public opinion. But the processes of factitious agita- 
tion have now been reduced to a science, and they provide 
regular employment for a large body of enterprising and 
not too scrupulous experts. You have only to give 
your orders to a professional agent, and he will con- 
jure up an agitation on any subject at a minute’s notice. 
He will provide you with petitions by the mile and 
signatures by the million. All that is wanted for a meeting is 
a hall, a chairman, half-a-dozen speakers, and a bundle of cut- 
and-dry resolutions, and all these the professional agent has at 
command. The agent knows, too, how to turn the newspapers 
to account, and of course if the movement is of any import- 
ance, it will have an organ of its own. The “kept press” is one 
of the institutions of the day. In short, nothing is easier than 
to get up all the apparatus of agitation whenever it is required, 
and ata very moderate cost. Often the thing is managed so 
smartly that even those in the secret are half deceived by 
specious appearances of public interest and excitement. Let 
anybody read the list of petitions which are daily tumbled 
by the ton into the mysterious blue-bags at the Clerks’ table 
in the House of Commons, and observe how little connexion 
there is between all this parade of opinion and the actual 
opinions of people in real life. You might imagine from the 
number of petitions on certain subjects that the whole country 
was in a ferment about them, and that in big towns and 
little towns, and even far away in secluded regions, on the 
hill-side or by the shore, wherever two or three were gathered 


together, nothing else was thought of or talked about. And 
yet, in point of fact, you might go through the land without 
ever really hearing a whisper of any of those thrilling questions 
or meeting anybody who cared twopence about them. The 
Deceased Wife's Sister claptrap shows what can be done with 
the help of a brass plate, an anonymous subscription-list, a 
staff of petition-touters, and unbounded impudence. 

It is only the timidity of members that gives these bogies a 
chance. If members would only face them boldly at the out- 
set, they would very soon discover what hollow shams they 
are. Nothing can be more discreditable to the courage and 
common sense of members of Parliament than the weak, 
pusillanimous way in which they have for some years been 
trifling with such questions as the Contagious Diseases Acts 
_and the Permissive Bill. If they had only put down their 
| feet boldly at the outset, they would have spared themselves 
_ a great deal of needless worry, anxiety, and humiliation, and 
, would at this hour stand much higher in the opinion of their 
‘constituents. The fanatics and agitators are keen, noisy, and 
| blustering; but, after all, they are only a poor minority of 
| the nation, and in the long run it is safer to appeal to the good 
sense and intelligence of the great body of the people. It isim- 
_ possible for constituents to have any respect for a man who sub- 
_ mits to the degrading tyranny and dictation of a small fanatical 
_ clique. The crotchet-mongers knowneither moderation nor grati- 

tude; and there is no choice but to be their slaveor their enemy. 
| And thisis what members have lately had brought home to them. 

They have discovered that they have been altogether under a 
_ delusion in fancying that any of these extreme sensational 
_ sects really represented a solid body of opinion, and that they 
| were making their seats safe by doing kotou to them. In 
| reality, they have been dropping the bone for the sake of the 
shadow. ‘This would seem to be the explanation of the rush 

that has lately been made at all sorts of crotchety, hysterical 
| proposals. Members see the necessity of putting themselves 
| right with the common sense of the country, and there is also 
perhaps a spice of personal revenge for past humiliations in 
_ their onslaught on the bogies that used to frighten them. 


LORD DERBY AT PRESTON. 


N° more appropriate tribute could have been paid to the 
late Lord Drrsy than the erection of a statue in the 
Preston Park. If there is any part of the world in which 
he would have liked to be remembered after death it is Lan- 
cashire, and the crowd of Lancashire men and women which 
assembled to do honour to him on Tuesday was just the crowd 
which it would have given him most pleasure to see round 
him in his lifetime. Colonel Witson Patten was able to fill 
a large part of his speech at the unveiling of the statue with 
instances of Lord Dersy’s affection for everything in or about 
Lancashire. He passed the greater part of his life in the 
county; he found it hard to see a fault in the Lancashire 
character; even the roughness of language and manners which 
strangers are apt to think unattractive was dear to him as the 
outward husk of honest and straightforward purpose. It 
| was not only in barren admiration that his attachment to 
Lancashire showed itself. Whenever his money or his voice 
was needed in the service of his native county it was 
always freely given. In the greatest crisis of Lancashire 
affairs, the cotton famine, he took a foremost part in working 
the vast distributive organization which that calamity called 
into existence. He was, in short, as his son truly said, 
in all things and before all things a Lancashire man. This 
half of Colonel Witson Patrten’s work offered no difficulties to 
a speaker who knew his facts. It was hardly enough, how- 
ever, at a meeting of this kind to dwell only on the local 
interest of the theme. The late leader of the Conservative 
party was something more than acounty magnate. He was, 
says Colonel Witson Patren, during the whole course of 
his life a public man as weil as a Lancashire man. He 
entered Parliament early, he soon became known as a 
politician, and throughout his life he exercised a very 
powerful influence on all public measures. It is not wonderful 
that at this point the speaker should have become suddenly 
impressed with the importance of confining himself to state- 
ments with which men of all politics should be able to 
agree. Lord Dersy was a popular and powerful Parlia- 
mentary leader, but in the character of a statesman who 
leaves his mark on the legislation of the country there is not 
much to be said about him. The most important measures 
which he was enabled to pass are not such us the party with 
which his name was associated for the greater part of his career 
can have much sympathy. His followers are now trying to 
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upset the system of education which he founded in Ireland, 
because they think it too favourable to Roman Catholicism ; and 
though they accepted the Reform Bill as a necessary sacrifice 
to Conservative strategy, it was with heavy hearts and many 
forebodings. A long and vigorous life, during much of 
which he was the undisputed leader of his party, has 
left no lasting trace behind it. There is scarcely a 
single Liberal statesman of any mark of whom something 
more than this could not be said. This is the main differ- 
ence between the two parties which have alternately guided 
English politics for so many years past. On both sides 
there has been talent, genius, oratory, patriotism. On one 
side only have there been results. The rule might be proved, 
if it were necessary, by one conspicuous exception. By a 
curious coincidence a statue of another Conservative states- 
man was being unveiled on the same day at Huddersfield. 
There was no need in praising Sir Rosert Peet to travel 
beyond the one great act of his life. His private and local 
virtues are dwarfed by his fame as the man who repealed the 
Corn Laws. But, in passing from the region of words to 
the region of deeds, he had to break with the party he 
had so long led. When he elected to be judged by the 
solid fruit of his legislation, he ceased to be ranked among 
Conservatives. 


The present Lord Dersy had a double claim to be listened 
to at Preston. He is the son, and in some sort the successor, 
of the statesman in whose honour the statue had been set up, 
and he is himself the most perfect representative of that new 
Conservatism which promises to supersede the more boisterous 
and aggressive variety exemplified in his father. Mr. Brap- 
LAUGH’S denunciation of the House of Lords would have been 
scarcely less congenial to the late Lord Dersy’s taste than 
his son’s defence of it. “ Ihave heard,” says the present earl, 
“ many things said, and seen many things written—very plau- 
“ sibly and not without force—against the existing constitu- 
“ tion of the House of Lords. . . . But when you come 
“ to ask those who criticize us what they mean to put in our 
“ place, you do not as a rule get very clear and coherent 
“ answers.” A Senate composed of men who have discharged 
important public duties “would become a refuge for disap- 
“ pointed politicians and superannuated officials.” An elec- 
tive Second Chamber would be only a weaker and inferior 
rival to the House of Commons. To do without a Second 
Chamber is an experiment which has been tried on various 
occasions in Europe, but “ somehow the experiment has never 
“ lasted very long or ended very successfully.” It would be 
difficult, perhaps, to construct a better defence of the House 
of Lords than this. There is no strength wasted in resisting 
attack ; the assailant is allowed to construct his own plan of 
campaign, and then paralyzed by the inquiry how he proposes 
to use his victory. It is quite true that the main argument 
against altering the constitution of the House of Lords is the 
difficulty of constructing it on a new pattern. As it is, itis a 
reality, and, with the single exception of the United States 
Senate, which would not admit of being reproduced in England, 
it would be difficult to point to any other Second Chamber that 
is a reality. Yet this mode of detending institutions, telling as 
in some respects it is, is open to two defects. One is that it 
makes it very difficult to introduce any change into them, even 
in points where change is obviously needed. Lord Dersy’s 
argument comes to this: The House of Lords is a happy 
accident. Nobody can say why it works well when other Second 
Chambers work ill; all we can say is that it does work well. 
Its merits are obvious, but they are incapable of being resolved 
into their constituent elements; they defy analysis, though they 
are perfectly visible in action. But in an institution of this 
kind there is no means of distinguishing between the 
essential and the non-essential parts. The House of Lords 
is a composite fact, and who shall presume to say in 
what part of it resides the invaluable quality which makes 
it what it is? We know that proxies were abolished 
without the House of Lords sustaining any injury; but 
before this change was made it would have been open to 
any one to maintain that it was the accidental right of 
voting without being present that marked off the House of 
Lords from Assemblies in which no such practice was known. 
The same thing may now be said of life peerages. It may be 
thought that a system which would bring new blood into the 
House of Lords under less burdensome conditions than the 
process now entails upon men of moderate means would be 
« source of increased strength. But then, if all we know is 
that the observance of the hereditary principle has somehow 
saved the House of Lords from the degradation which has 
overtaken other Second Chambers, it becumes a dangerous 


thing to meddle with it. A Second Chamber composed of 
hereditary members has, on the whole, been a_ success. 
Second Chambers composed of members appointed for life 
have, on the whole, been failures. Who is to decide whether 
a great deal of the hereditary element, mixed with a very 
little of the life element, would work as well as the hereditary 
element has worked when altogether without alloy, or whether 
a fractional addition of the life element would by degrees 
leaven the whole hereditary element, and make it as useless as 
in other countries it has itself proved to be? 

The other objection to Lord Dersy’s mode of defending 
existing institutions is that it seems to prove too much. It is 
impossible to create an English House of Lords outside 
England, since other countries have not the materials or the 
traditions out of which this anomalous body can be con- 
structed; it is no use, for the reasons given by Lord Dersy, 
trying to construct a Second Chamber on any other model; it 
is no use trying to do without a Second Chamber altogether, 
for other countries have tried that experiment and failed in it. 
Then what are other countries todo? Nature can hardly have 
intended that England should be the one country in Europe 
in which the blessings of settled government should be 
enjoyed; and yet if a Second Chamber is elsewhere unattain- 
able, while without it political existence is unendurable, nature 
has somehow been betrayed into doing something very like this. 
Again, Lord Dersy’s reasoning is conclusive so long as facts 
bear out his assumptions. But the conspicuous political suc- 
cess of any other experiment would deprive it of all its force. 
If France, for example, gets hold of an Elective Second Cham- 
ber which is found to work well, or if she decides upon doing 
without a Second Chamber and finds no cause to regret her 
boldness, Lord Dersy would apparently have nothing to 
oppose to the things which he has heard and read against the 
House of Lords. And as everything said against the House 
of Lords applies with at least equal force to the Monarchy, 
there seems no security, except in the continued misfortunes 
of our neighbours, that Lord Derby may not end by becoming 
a Republican. 


THE JUDICATURE BILL. 


‘eae seems after all but little difference of opinion on 
the important questions of principle which have been. 
raised upon the Judicature Bill. The correspondence and 
articles which have appeared in the Times and elsewhere in 
the course of the last week have disclosed an amount of. 
agreement which is quite surprising. Disputants writing 
from different points of view have taken exception to each . 
other’s arguments, and criticized each other's language, but 
on all broad questions of principle they appear substantially 
at one. 

There seems to be a common understanding that the Equity 
Courts need more strength to enable them, first, to adopt 
the Common Law practice of relying mainly on vivé voce 
evidence; seccndly, to withdraw from Chief Clerks so much. 
of their work as ought to be done by Judges; and, thirdly, to. 
rescue the judicial business of the Court of Bankruptcy trom. 
the hands of Registrars, and bring it back to the Chief 
Judge. It appears to be equally agreed that at least one 
Judge versed in Equity ought to be associated with every- 
Common Law Division. 

The precise mode in which these amendments should. 
be worked out, and the extent to which they should go, 
are of course open for discussion, and it is manifest that a 
matter of this kind cannot be effectually disposed of in Com- 
mittee of the whole House. Another almost stronger reason. 
for referring the Bill to a Select Committee is afforded by the 
terms of the schedule which purports to lay the foundation,, 
at any rate, of the future practice of all the Courts. It con- . 
tains various regulations as to pleading, but they are so vague 
and inconsistent as to leave it quite uncertain whether the 
leading principle of Equity or of Common Law pleading is te 
be adopted. if the schedule is to operate at all, it must. 
at any rate decide between two radically inconsistent prin~ 
ciples. 

The Common Law theory of pleading is that each party 
states his view of the legal eftect ot the facts, but does not par- 
ticularise the facts themselves; and a number of rather complex 
rules are added to ensure that the pleadings so framed shall 
automatically lead to precise and definite issues of fact or 
law. Equity has an analogous system of pleas, but it also has 
asubstituted proceeding by bill and answer, instead of bill and 
plea, the theory of which 1s that each purty states the facts on 
which he relies as distinguished from their legal effect. In 
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about one case in a thousand the procedure by plea is adopted. 
In all the rest the open pleading, as it is called, by answer is 
found preferable in practice. Broadly the ditference between the | 
two systems is this :—-At Common Law each party says, “ Some- 
“thing has occurred, the particulars of which I do not men- | 
“tion, which amounts to a contract to such and such effect, or | 
“gives me certain rights, or relieves me from certain obliga- | 
“tions. When we come to trial, and not before, you will hear | 
“from my witnesses what the precise facts are on which my | 
“claim is founded.” In Equity each party says, “ Certain 
“specific facts occurred, the particulars of which I hereby 
“state, and when we come to the hearing I shall claim such | 
‘and such rights, or any other rights to which the Court may | 
“consider me to be entitled under the circumstances.” 
The Judicature Commission decided as between these two 
methods that open pleading was the better; but, without dis- 
cussing the matter at all, it is clear, on any view, that the 
two theories are thoroughly conflicting, and that the new 
practice must be based on one or the other. This was the 
lirst point which should have been determined by the schedule, 
and yet, strangely enough, it is left absolutely undecided. 
There are provisions that seem to point to open pleadings, 
and other provisions which are intelligible only in connexion 
with pleadings directed to specific issues. ‘Chis ambiguity 
will require to be cleared up; and, whichever view is 
adopted, a multitude of alterations will be needed to make 
the schedule consistent and workable. A task such as this 
can only be performed by a Select Committee. Should the 
motion jor such a Committee be earried, as we presume it 
must be, it will become useful to dwell upon details which at 
present it might be thought premature to discuss. 


THE JESUITS. 


as the existence of the Order—has again come prominently 
to the surface in two of the leading States of Europe, Germany 
and Italy. Prince Bismarck, who is a man of deeds rather than 
words, has shown his decision, if not his discretion, by ex- 
pelling them from Germany. — The Italian Parliament, which is 
credited by friendly critics with a character precisely the reverse 
of that commonly attributed to the English monarch “ who never 
said a foolish thing and never did a wise one,” has been content 
with less stringent measures, but has indemnified itself with a 
rhetorical tour de force of two days’ duration which would leave Mr. 
Whalley nothing to desire. “The warmth and passion and almost 
frenzy * displayed by many of the speakers are reported as almost 
incredible, and it was urged that no quarter ougit to be allowed 
to the Jesuits, who should be arrested and banished wherever they | 
are found. On the other hand, there were deputies who argned 
that they are too contemptible to be worth serious notice, and 
might safely be left to blink and flutter as best they can like owls 
in the clear sunshine of a regenerated Italy. It would of course 
carry us far beyond our present limits to enter on a general 
examination of the history and policy of the institute of Ignatius 
Loyola, and the merits or demerits of the ethical system which is 
its distinguishing characteristic. But, at a time when recent 
events have invested this subject with a fresh and practical in- 
terest, and when, it may be added, the wildest nonsense is being 
talked about it in other places besides the Italian Parliament, it 
will not be out of place to inquire briefly into the reason or un- 
reason of the various popular estimates which have been formed of 
the Order, and the startling phenomenon of the intense detestation 
it has always kindled in a large section of the adherents as well as 
of the enemies of the Roman Catholic Church, as was exemplified 
at the Old Catholic Congress last year. That very hatred is indeed, 
in the eyes of the Jesuits themselves and their admirers, one of 
the strongest arguments ix their favour. It was the prayer of 
their illustrious founder that, like Him whose name they bear, 
they might be hated of all men, and they are never tired of 
proudly reminding us how abundantly that prayer has been ful- 
tilled. 

Putting aside this view of the matter, which is too ob- 
vious to need any explanation, the current opinions about the 
Order may be summed up under three heads. In the first 
place, there is the alarmist or fanatical view, which found 
such vehement expression the other day in the Italian Par- 
liement, and with which we in Protestant England are suili- | 
ciently familiar both in society and in novels like Hawkestone or | 
Father Petre. According to this theory, Jesuitism is a gigantic 
conspiracy against the eternal and tempo: «l welfare of mankind, 
carried on with diabolical skill, and plyin, its nefarious arts with 
a preternatural success, Its leading princi; ie is that the one end, 
which is the attainment of its own supren. icy, is to be pursued 
at all costs by fair means or foul, and its n.inisters are bound by 
a solemn oath to subordinate the will of God to the commands of 
their human superior. According to these fierce alarmists—and, 


strange to say, there are some men of education and intellect 


among them—the Jesuits are really at the bottom of every event, | 
great or small, that has the remotest bearing on religion. The | 


destruction of the Irish Establishment, for instance, was brought 
about by their secret machinations, though Ireland is apres of 
all Roman Catholic countries in Europe, the one where they have 
least influence, and the Irish Church Act would tend rather to 
diminish than to increase it. They are always turning up in the 
strangest disguises and the most unexpected places. They are seen 
at work among hodmen and bricklayers, they misreport Parlia- 


| mentary speeches for the daily papers, they covertly undermine 


Protestant belief from Anglican pulpits, they creep into Pro- 
testant families, and the cunning leer of “ the female Jesuit ” 
may be detected by a practised eye in the simper of an innocent 
looking scullery-maid. This is one view, widely prevalent among 
Protestants, and not wholly unknown among Roman Catholics, 
nor have we given a single illustration which has not been 
seriously and frequently insisted upon as certain fact. Then, 


| again, there is the extreme view on the opposite side, which 


is also not an uncommon one, especially among modern 
Liberals, and has at least the advantage of being less con- 
spicuously absurd, according to whieh the Jesuits are much 
like any other Order in the Church of Rome, neither better nor 
worse. They happen indeed to have got a bad name, which they 
only deserve in so far as they are zealous championsof Romanism, 
aud Romanism is a retrograde religion. They may have gained a 
factitious importance in former days through the aid of despotic 
Governments, but that period has passed away, and in themselves 
they have as little power and as little interest for the outside 
world as the Benedictines or the Lazarists, and can only become im- 
portant by being persecuted. As a rule, members of the Order are 
men of very mediocre ability, and there are few great names to be 
found among them. Midway between these two extreme views, 
but inclining more to the first than the last, comes to all appear- 
ance Prince Bismarck’s estimate of what he sees to be a highly 
organized and ambitious corporation, and perhaps regards as 
based on a deliberate imposture. He is aware that it has been 
often in confliet with bishops, and sometimes disliked by Popes, 
and thinks that by striking a decisive blow he can annihilate its 
influence in Catholic Germany once for all. In this view also 
there is a certain admixture of truth, but experience will pro- 
bably show that it is far from being the whole truth. 

We shall hardly be expected to argue gravely against an hypo- 
thesis which assigns to the Jesuits a position corresponding to that 
of the Genii in the Arabian Nights, only that Satan, instead of 
Solomon, is their lord and master, and the preternatural gilts 
wherewith he endows them are used patie vm for evil. Yet 
there must be something to account for the extraordinary hatred, 
wholly unparalleled in any other institution or order in the Roman 
Catholic Church, which they have drawn on themselves from the 
very first. Within a few years of their establishment, Sixtus V., 
the ablest Pope of the sixteenth century, could hardly be dis- 
suaded from suppressing them, and the abolition of the Order 
was extorted from his not unwilling successor, Clement X1V., 
two centuries later, by the unanimous demand of all the 
Catholic Governments of Europe. They had, in fact, already 
been expelled from almost every Roman Catholic country. Now 
the theory which refuses to recognize any fundamental differ- 
ence between the Jesuits and other religious communities 
in the Church will not account for this, as neither will it account 
for the enormous influence which they have exercised, and exercise 
still, over the civil and ecclesiastical policy of the See of Rome. 
And it must be remembered, too, that it is precisely in those 
countries where they are best known that they are most deeply 
hated. So far as they have any home or national character, they 
are Spaniards, and Charles III. of oe was mainly instrumental 
in bringing about the league of Catholic sovereigns which led to 
their suppression in 1773. Through their close connexion with 
the Popes, they have always been most powerful in Italy, where 
they have had the entire higher education of the country in their 
hands since their restoration in 1814. And it is in Italy, and by 
their own former pupils, that they are now most passionately de- 
nounced. Indeed it has become so notorious as almost to have 

d into a proverb on the Continent, that the alwmni of Jesuit 
colleges, unless they enter the Order, become its bitterest enemies. 
It is true again that, although they have had some men of mark 
to show, chiefly in the earlier period of their history, such as Deta- 
vius, Suarez, and Bellarmine, the average standard of leaming 
and ability among them has not been a high one; and there is 
something almost ludicrous in their utter intellectual collapse 
before the impetuous assault of Pascal, while for original genius 
the Order hasnever founda home. It was inconceivable that men 
like Lacordaire or Newman should join its ranks; it was inevitable 
that Passaglia should desert them. But this only makes the vast 


| educational influence wielded by the Jesuits for two centuries, and 
| in a lesser degree down to our own day, a more remarkable pheno- 


menon. It may be a calumny to credit them with the shocking 
doctrine that the end justifies the means; but their marvellous 
temporary success isa fact that lies on the surface of history. There 
is manifest absurdity in charging them with habitually plotting 
against the welfare and happiness of mankind; but why does mankind 
so vehemently and persistently detest them? It must surely be 
allowed that these are phenomena which demand an explanation, 
and that none of the theories already referred to adequately supply 
it. Neither, of course, can we pretend in the short space remaiuing 
to us to do more than glance very briefly at the pa at points of 
the question, which, however, are not very far to seek for those 
whe tock a little deepergthan the empty commonplaces of religious 
partisanship or theologi¢al rancour. 
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In the first place, then, it is perfectly true that the Jesuit 
Society differs fundamentally from every other monastic order in 
the Roman Catholic Church, medisval or modern, though in form 
it closely resembles them. And that, not because to the three 
ordinary vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience, it superadds— 
as, we believe, do some later communities—a fourth vow of 
obedience to the Pope, nor even because the rule prescribes a more 
absolute and ex animo submission to the will of superiors. The 
secret of its strength, as also, in one sense, of its weakness, lies 
neither in the vow nor the rule as such, but in two things which 
it owes to the peculiar temperament and consummate ability of 
its founder—its organization and its spirit. There are few more 
characteristic observations in De Maistre’s Soirées than this:— 
“ Rien ne s’accorde dans ce monde comme I’esprit religieux et 
Vesprit militaire.” Ignatius Loyola was of the same opinion, and 
his order, unlike all that had preceded it, was organized on a 
rigid military system of discipline. Its constitution was not to be, 
like those earlier monastic systems which Montalembert has so elo- 
quently eulogized, republican, but despotic. Its General, elected 
by a close oligarchy, rules for life, and all power is derived from 
above and not from below. And such as its constitution is its spirit. 
Obedience means to a Jesuit the annihilation of individuality, not 
only in action but in thought, and that not so much for the attain- 
ment of his own personal perfection—for the Contemplative 
Orders are held to represent the highest form of the religious 
life—as with the practical aim of providing an admirably drilled 
spiritual army, every regiment and every soldier of which shall 
be ready at a moment’s notice to c out with unquestioning 
docility the commands of the General or the Pope. The last 
words are almost tautology. From the first the Jesuits were 
designed to be the Pretorians of the Papacy, and they have 
discharged the office with unswerving loyalty, except indeed 
that, like the Pretorians of old, they have frequently usurped the 
functions of the despotism they so jealously maintained, The 
Black Pope and the White are seldom at open war; but, when 
they differ, the former has usually proved the stronger of the two. 
Pius IX. was known at the beginning of his reign to have little 
affection for the Jesuits, but for the last twenty-four years they 
have completely ruled him. And thus the secret of their power 
is also the secret of their unpopularity, even in their own com- 
munion, They have virtually ruled the Roman Catholic Church 
for three centuries past, and have ruled it with a rod of iron. 
Their power was originally attained by the perfectly legitimate 
means of that superior culture and organization which speedily 
placed them at the head of the education of Catholic Europe, and 
incountries of mixed religion drew multitudesof Protestant children 
to their schools. And it is only fair to add that they owe its 
maintenance in great re to their comparative freedom from the 
moral corruption which has sooner or later overtaken almost every 
other religious order in the Church. Scandals there have been, 
and very grave ones, in Jesuit communities, especially in some of 
their colleges for boys in Austria; but these have, on the whole, 
been rare exceptions. The rigid system of espionage which makes 
every Jesuit, by the rule of his order, a perpetual spy on his 
brethren, odious as it may justly appear to our English notions, 
can hardly fail to act as a powerful moral.check. 

But the immense influence of the Jesuits has not been gained 
exclusively by intellectual or moral methods, and it has been 
used in a way sure to provoke the deadliest, antagonism. They 
have all along made it their particular business to act upon 
the ruling classes of society, and from the beginnin ey 
aspired, as royal confessors, to ” * the State policy of oe 
for their own ambitious ends. °y were mixed up with 
numerous plots against Queen Elizabeth, and pin the long 
reign of Louis XIV. they governed the French Church through 
the King’s mistresses, and filled all its sees with their nomi- 
nees. And it is a curious circumstance that throughout that 

riod they did not scruple to secure their position at Court 

y professing Gallican opinions ; they actually had a hand in 
drawing up the Declaration of Gallican Liberties, and as late 
as 1762 they offered to teach the famous Four Propositions 
if allowed to remain in France. They persistently meddled, 
eventually to their own hurt, with the politics of Spain, 
of Austria, and of Poland, and even in our own day the 
Swiss war of the Sonderbund was their work. There is truth 
in the statement, though it occurs in a somewhat highly- 
coloured diatribe against the order, that, if the Jesuit first 
lays his hand on education, “he comes in time to the polls, 
the legislature, the judiciary, the executive.” He would pro- 
nably reply that he is fully justified in doing so. But then it 
must be remembered that the power thus acquired has gene- 
rally, and no doubt quite conscientiously, been used in the 
interests of civil and ecclesiastical despotism, which are con- 
secrated in the Syllabus, itself a Jesuit production, and elaborately 
defended in the works of Jesuit pethegions like Schrader and 
Schneemann, and in the Civilta Cattolica, the acknowledged or 

of the Society. In striet accordance with these aims, their method 
of-education, as was implied just now, has always tended to the 
discouragement of originality of character or thought, and its 
natural result is to train men to argue from their brief. Their 
ambitious temper and despotic ideal of Church government neces- 
sarily make them intolerant of episcopal authority, which repre- 
sents the aristocratic as distinct from the monarchical principle, 
and the normal attitude of the episcopate towards the order is 
that of an armed neutrality, Prince Pienanek has done his best 
to promote a closer alliance between them in Germany, just as | 


tlie kindred though far feebler policy of the Ecclesiastical Titles 
Act helped to rally all Roman Catholic parties in England under 
the banners of Ultramontanism. But we are bound to add tha’, 
while the unpopularity of the Jesuits is due in great measure tu 
causes inseparable from the very idea of their institute, and 
coeval with it, they have only themselves to thank for convert- 
ing unpopularity into personal hatred by conduct no longer ex- 
cusable on the plea of conscieutious, ‘however mistaken, 
devotion to a great end. While aspiring to control the 
destiny of empires, they are not ashamed to stoop to a petti- 
ness of narrow jealousy and almost feminine spite which gives 
point to the Litter Italian proverb that a priest never 
forgives. It was a notable example of this when they constrained * 
Pius IX. to commit—we may well hope reluctantly—one of the 
unworthiest acts of his pontiticate, for which there was absolutely 
no precedent in the annals of the Papacy. Rosmini, the pious 
founder of the Order of Charity, and by far the most distinguishe. 


| man among the Italian clergy of the present century, was not 
| only a Cardinal cv petto, but his intended promotion on the next 


oceasion had been formally notified to him by letter from the 
Pope. Yet the Jesuits, who disliked both him and his new 
order, compelled the Pope to annul the appointment, and to place 
Rosmini’s best known work, originally pubiished at his own express 
desire, the Cingue Piaghi della Santa Chiesa, on the Index. ‘those 
who habitually adopt such methods of action—and this is no 
a ay case—may be feared, but cannot wonder that they are not 
oved, 

It would be impossible, even if we felt disposed to enter on 
the perilous task of prediction, to discuss here the possible 
future of this strange and unique community, either in the 
world generally or in England. But it may be worth while 
to bear in mind that, while the Jesuiis are par ewcellence an 
“international ” society, like the Church to which they belong, 
they cannot so far escape the ordinary conditions of humanity 
as not to take some colouring from the circumstances and tone of 
thought of the various countries in which they find themselves. 
After full allowance for the common features which so markedly 
distinguish them everywhere, there is still some difference, as a 
rule, between an Italian, a French, and an English Jesuit, and the 
first and third are probably the most dissimilar. In England, as 
elsewhere, the Jesuits monopolize the fashionable churches and 
the fashionable education of their co-religionists. Stonyhurst 
is spoken of as “the Catholic Eton.” But the elements ‘in 
their teaching which have made it so obnoxious elsewhere 
are largely modified here, and their attitude on public and even 
on theological questions is said to be different from that of 
their Italian brethren. Whether or not this is due to the 
ampler toleration allowed them, there can at least be no doubt 
in our day that the only way to make the order formidable 
is to beatraid of it; and that its influence is inevitably in- 
creased by attacks which make it a matter both of honour 
and of interest for Roman Catholics of all classes to throw 
themselves on the side of the persecuted champions of their faith. 
A new Ganganelli may arise to suppress the order more effectually 
than his predecessor, or it may at last die a natural death in the 
growingly uncongenial atmosphere of modern thought within, 
as well as without, the Church. But experience proves that mere 
brute force serves rather to consolidate than to extinguish it. 
Meanwhile it is rather curious, for several reasons, that in the 
carefully drawn sketch of English Catholicism published in last 
Wednesday’s Daily Telegraph, “with the sanction” —and, if 
internal evidence may be trusted, from the pen—“of Arcabishop 
Manning,” the Jesuits are not once named. The omission is the 
more significant, first, because of the very prominent part, for good or 
for evil, which they haveplayed in the history of the ‘hate omen 
communion from the Rlemndtion downwards ; and, secondly, 
because they only the other day laid, with much ceremony, the 
first stone of their new pore st ent at Oxford, from which Dr. 
Newman has all along been excluded with jealous pertinacity hy 
the authorities of his adopted Church. that occasion the. 
Archbishop was conspicuous by his absence. 


ARCTIC DISCOVERY. 


+ apg eer have been few more curious episodes in the history of 

Arctic discovery than that which has been revealed by the 
fugitives from the Polaris. The stery which has reached us is 
indeed necessarily defective upon certain important points. Until 
the Polaris arrives and Captain Hall’s papers have been examined, 
we shall not receive a satisfac answer to certain questions 
which must occur to everybody. Meanwhile, taking the facts as 
far as they are known, we may inquire what light they throw upon 
the conditions and prospects of Arctic discovery, and especially 
how far they justify the inference that Governments ought not to 
encourage enterprises whieh involve such serious dangers. What 
is known of the Polaris —- may be very easily summarized. 
The Polaris, leaving the United States in 1871, reached Cape 
Constitution, the furthest point attained by the members of Kane’s 
daring expedition. The open sea which was then seen beyond the 
Cape turned out to be a broad channel called Polaris Bay, from 
seventy toeighty miles in length, and from fifty to sixty in breadth. 
At the further end it contracts into a narrower channel, to which 
was given the name of Robeson’s Straits. The Polaris entered this 
channel, but did not reach its northern end. Whether it opens into 
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the Polar Sea, or whether it again contracts, is at present uncertain ; 
for here the expedition came to astop. The crew, as we are told, 
were anxious to proceed further; they had already, without 
serious difficulty, reached a higher latitude than had ever before 
been attained by a ship; and itis possible that a little more daring 
might have been rewarded by most interesting discoveries. 
Whether his decision was dictated by prudence, or by an undue 
fear of responsibility, Captain Hall fell back to winter quarters 
in Polaris Bay, and soon afterwards died. Inthe summer of 1872 
the Poleris began her retreat, as soon as the sea was open, and, 
becoming again beset in the following October, the strange 
adventure happened to which we owe our knowledge of the pre- 
ceding facts. The ship, we are told, appeared to be going tu 
pieces owing to the severe pressure of the ice. Whilst the crew 
were transferring themselves to a floe, the ice broke up and the 


ship righted. Nineteen of the crew, including a baby at the breast 


and two infants, were on the ice. They remained in sight of the 


ship all next day; but, to their astonishment, she steamed into a | 


bay at some distance, and apparently prepared to go into winter 
quarters, leaving them to their fate. For more than six months 
they drifted southwards on the floe, and suffered severe hard- 
ships. ‘They had to eat tanned sealskin. They were only saved 
from actual starvation by luckily meeting a bear at the critical 
moment; and, finally, as their little island broke up, had to betake 
themselves to a very small and rickety boat. At last, after drift- 
ing over one thousand four tare | miles, they were picked up 
by a whaler, and returned, baby and all, to tell their strange 
Story. 

We are told that this adventure “offers a new testimony to the 
immexsurable perils of an Arctic expedition.” That an Arctic ex- 
pedition involves certain perils is not doubtful. If it were not a 
rather dangerous amusement, it is probable that we should be by 
this time as familiar with the North Pole as we are with the 
Equator. Both ships and lives have been lost in attempts to 
penetrate the frozen parts of our planet, and it is not impossible 
that they may be lost again. The whole question turns upon the 
degree, and not the bare existence, of the dangers. Are they in 
any fair sense to be called “ immeasurable’? The experience of the 
Polaris appears to us to prove that they are measurable by a very 
definite standard. Ifthe whole crew had remained on board the 
Polaris, or had been picked up by her after the separation, there 
seems every reason to sup) that the entire expedition would 
have reached a very high latitude, and have returned without any 
serious loss. The question is therefore whether this si 
separation was such an accident as no reasonable precautions could 
have rendered impossible. ‘Till we hear the account given by the 
crew left on the Polaris, we have not sufficient materials for 
forming a judgment. The story, as we have it, seems to suggest 
unaccountable misconduct somewhere. The party on the ice, we 
are assured, was in full view of the on the ship 
for a whole day, and yet no attempt was made ata rescue. The 
“ Arctic Officer” who writes to the Times says that the crew were 
under no kind of discipline beyond that common on American 
merchant ships. The singular facility with which the two fractions 
of the crew drifted ee certainly seems to suggest that there was 
somewhere a want of sufficient executive power. Even if a com- 
pletely satisfactory account can be given of this s mishap, 
it is clear that the chances of such a misiortune would have been 
greatly diminished had there been a stronger and better supplied 
force. If, for example, there had been two ships instead of one, 
the catastrophe could hardly have taken place under the circum- 
stances described. The only excuse offered for the conduct of the 
officer in command of the Polaris is that she had been so severely 
strained that he was afraid to steam out to the fioe, or that he 
assumed that the party on the ice could easily reach the shore. 
carelessness; and if 
there had been a companion ship, she would in all probability 
have been able to give the necessary assistance. ‘he most reason- 
able inference at present seems to be, not that all Arctic expedi- 
tions are exposed to “immeasurable” dangers, but that a small, 
ill-provided, and imperfectly disciplined expedition is exposed to 
very serious dangers, The measure of the danger is the amount 
of forethought and preparation which is necessary to put any 
recurrence of it out of the question; and, so far as we can see, 
another such accident could scarcely have had the same conse- 

uences in any such expedition as would be sent out by an English 
overnment. We should hardly venture to draw the further 
moral that even in the worst case there are more chances of 
escape than would have been thought possible. Nobody would 
propose to set a new-born baby afloat on an ice-floe in the 77th 
of latitude, in the hope of ever seeing it again. Yet, asa 
matter of fact, the baby has turned up safe and sound at New- 
Joundland after its singular passage; and some of the other 
pins, we are assured, have faces of “ moonlike rotundity,” 
appear to be enjoying robust health. The fugitives seem to 
have run some risk to their health from a sudden introduc- 
tion to a warm atmosphere after living for a long time in 
a temperature at the freezing point, but otherwise they managed 
to support life much more er than could have 
been expected. “Tanned sealskin” is undoubtedly yn gen 
able article of diet, and the bear seems to have up 
at the nick of time. Yet we are told that they soon afterwards 
met plenty of seals; and the extreme hardship only lasted for a 
few days. On the whole, therefore, all that we 'y learn from 
this expedition seems to be pretty much what we knew before. 


Ships are in danger of getting nipped in the ice; when nipped, 


very unpleasant results may ensue, especially toa weak expedition ; 
but such dangers have been constantly encountered by previous 
travellers, and may be reduced to a minimum by due forethought 
and preparation. 

Meanwhile, the other results obtained are rather in favour of 
renewed enterprise. In the first place, Captain Hall reached the 
very high latitude of 82°16’ with singular ease in the first 
summer of the expedition. He still saw, and, in the opinion of 
many of his crew, might easily have reached, open water ahead. 
He wintered in the highest latitude in which an Arctic expedition 
has ever remained. ‘The returning members of the party declare 
that the climate is distinctly milder than it is several de- 
grees further south. The plains were covered in summer by a 
vegetation sufficient to nourish numerous herds of musik- 
oxen, of which the expedition shot from thirty to forty. Though 
no natives were encountered, their traces were perceived, and 
drift-wood was picked up which had floated from the North 
through Robeson’s Straits. In mid-winter, we are told that it 
was cold enough to fire bullets of frozen quicksilver through a 
two-inch board, which certainly does not suggest the existence of 
what is commonly called a genial climate. However, the winter 
was actually passed without any serious discomfort, and, with the 
exception of Captain Hall, nobody seems to have sutlered from 
the exposure incurred. The facts, then, which the expedition has 
demonstrated are, that it is possible for a ship sailing in the spring 
to reach winter quarters beyond the eighty-first degree of lati- 
tude. The voyagers would then be within a distance of about five 
hundred miles from the Pole; they might send out expeditions in 
the following summer, and much greater distances than that to 
the Pole and back have been accomplished by sledge expeditions 
in less than three months. The unexpected mildness of the 
climate in the summer suggests the probability of some curious 
scientific observations. In short, it seems to be plainly within the 
bounds of possibility that one of the few romantic prizes of adven- 
ture not yet won by human daring is fairly within our grasp, 
and with every prospect of results beyond the mere gratification ot 
the adventurous spirit. We need not at present go over once 
more the arguments against and in favour of Government assist- 
ance for new Polar expeditions. We are content to remark that 
the experience of the Polaris rather adds to than diminishes the 
strength of the case for renewed effort. Of course, the first 
popular impression is in the other direction. Whenever a railway 
accident happens, or a cab runs over a foot passenger, we are in 
the habit of holding indignation meetings, as though such things 
had never happened before, and as though our indignation would 
prevent their ever happening again. We ask our legislators to 
invent some self-acting machinery which shall make travelling of 
all kinds absolutely safe; and the last question we condescend to 
ask is the only one which is really to the point—namely, whether 
the average proportion of accidents to escapes is increasing or is 
greater than might be reasonably expected. It would be absurd 
to hope that the same methods of reasoning should not be —_ 
to Arctic expeditions, The occurrence of a single mishap, whether 
or not it might have been prevented by reasonable precautions, 
will be triumphantly cited “as a proof that such enterprises 
are immeasurably dangerous. Nobody will ask calmly what has 
been the proportion of lives lost to the number of expeditions 
undertaken, and how far that ratio has been altered by a single 
addition to the list of casualties. To attempt an Arctic journey 
will be declared to be a wanton courting of death, and the only 
chance of the rash adventurer will be held to bea return on a float- 
ing iceberg on a diet of tanned leather, with an occasional indulgence 
in Esquimaux baby. It is, however, some comfort that these 
spasmodic shrieks of alarm generally die away as rapidly as they 
have been raised, and if, as may reasonably be expected, the Polaris 
should come home in safety next autumn, we may pass from the 
cold to the hot fit, and be ready to express extreme disgust if a 
well-pre English expedition should fail by any accidental 
stroke of ill-luck to eclipse the performance of a scratch crew of 
Americans and Esquimaux. However this may be, it seems pretty 
clear that a successful exploration of the Polar mystery can be ouly 
@ question of time. Possibly the prize may fall to the lot of some 
bold adventurer, such as Mr. Leigh Smith, who is now running 
similar risks on his own responsibility ; and in another generation 
or two such a trip may become as commonplace as a walk up the 
Matterhorn is at the present day. We should, however, be glad 
to see the feat performed in our own time; and at any rate we 
could wish that a mere argument from cowardice may not be sutli- 
cient to decide the question. 


THE PERSIAN VISIT. 


| ey matters are not very largely understood in this 
country, and few perhaps have any definite personal idea of 
the Persian King who 1s about to pay us a visit. What he may 
be in himself hardly anybody knows. Some whisper that it is 
better not to ask. We may be pretty sure that an tern despot 
has done things which would not be endured in the most despotic 
or the most anarchic country of Europe. It is of the nature of 
an Eastern despotism that it should be so. In reading all Eastern 
history or fiction, we adapt ourselves to such a state of things. 
We do not blame an Eastern King for freely cutting off heads, 

vided only he cuts off the right heads. It is perhaps enough 
Rees to think that an Eastern despot who breaks through all the 
habits end prejudices of his class so far as to make a journey to 
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Western lands must, in some points at least, have risen above the 
standard of his class, and that he can hardly fail to take back 
with him some ideas which must turn to the good of his king- 
dom. By us the Persian King is best looked on as the representa- 
tive of the Persian nation. And the Persian nation is one which 
claims our interest on — grounds. The expected coming of 
the Persian King has been heralded in the newspapers with large 
references to Darius and Xerxes. We have been solemnly re- 
minded that Persia is the only one of the four monarchies of the 
ancient world which still remains. We are indeed never quite 
sure about the four monarchies. We used to have Assyria, 
Persia, Macedonia, and Rome, to say nothing of the Fifth- 
Monarchy-men who turned up in the seventeenth century. But 
we believe that, since Scyths and Hamites came into fashion, 
there has been another reckoning, in which Macedonia and Rome, 
as mere European States, go for nothing, while the Fifth- 
Monarchy-men of the new reckoning are no longer the Levellers 
of Cromwell’s time, but the Arsacid Kings of a time much 
earlier. Which of these reckonings is followed by the daily 
a it might be unkind to ask ; but it is possible that the new 
ights may not have reached Persia, and a Persian, in whose eyes 
the Ottoman Sultan is still the Cesar of Rome, might fancy 
that another of the ancient monarchies was still going 
on as well as his own. But, leaving these subtle ques- 
tions, there are points both in the pasts history and the 
present position of Persia which we may well call to mind when 
the ruler of Persia comes to show himself among us. And 
we have not the least wish to shut out Darius and Xerxes from 
the general view, provided they do not shut out everybody else, 
and provided nobody thinks that the present King of Persia is 
either their direct descendant or their direct successor. We need 
hardly warn anybody against believing that our royal guest is of 
the same religious persuasion as his ancient predecessors, as we 
find that the error to be fought against is, not that the modern 
Persians are universally disciples of Zoroaster, but rather a belief 
that the present King of Persia is, in some way not explained, the 
head of the Mahometan religion. 

The dim notion of the newspapers about one of the monarchies 
of the ancient world going on still, about the “ successor of Darius ” 
and the rest of it, has thus much of truth in it, that the Persian 
nationality, as we have felt it our duty to explain more than once, 
has lived on in a most remarkable way. ‘The ancient-monarchy 
view may perhaps leave out of sight such facts as those of 
Macedonian, Parthian, Saracenic, and Mogul conquests, and the fact 
of the large Turkish infusion, whether we choose to call it con- 
quest or immigration. But it brings into sight, in its fashion, the 
fact that the Persian nation has contrived to live through all 
these things. Though itis queer to call Nasr-ed-din the “ successor 
of Darius,” yet the people over whom he reigns more directly re- 
presents the people of Darius than any of the great European 
nations represents those who dwelled on the same soil in the days 
of Darius. The Gaul and the Iberian have really lived on 
through all conquests, but they have lost the outward badge of 
their old national being by adopting the Roman language. The 
Persian has had masters of divers nations and he has adopted 
an Arabian religion, but the Persian language has lived on 
through it all. If any one chooses to infer that all this comes of 
the inborn — of an Aryan people struggling against 
Semitic and Turanian intruders, we shall not argue against 
him. Anyhow the fact is certain that the Persian nationality 
and the Persian speech have lived on through successive 
conquests, that conquerors and immigrants have been largely 
assimilated to the native stock, that Persia has twice, after 
long periods of subjection, risen again in the strength of a 
revived nationality, and that both times the revived nationality 
has taken the form of the preaching of a national religion. The 
dynasties both of the Sassanids and the Sophis cannot, without 
some straining of language, be called successors of Darius; but both 
may be fairly said to have revived the monarchy of Darius. We 
will not undertake to tee the pure Achemenid blood of the 
restorer Artaxerxes, and the Sophis were pretty certainly of 
Turkish descent ; but they revived the Persian nationality all the 
same, and, if they were in any sense strangers, the fact is no more 
wonderful than the fact that Simon of Montfort was a Frenchman, 
that Frederick of Sicily was a Prince of on, and that the 
patriarch of the long line of the Kings of Paris was in truth a 
Saxon settler in Gaul. The Sassanid revival took the form of the 
preaching of the old national religion, the Suffavean revival took 
the form of the preaching of a form of Mahometanism which the 
Persian national mind had worked out for itself, a way which 
orthodox Ottomans and Moguls called heresy. We believe, 
and we have before now tried to make others believe, that this 
long history of Persia, this abiding retention of a true national 
life under every kind of difficulty, is one of the most wonderful 
things in the history of the world, and that it clothes the Persian 
nation with a higher interest than any kind of talk about Darius 
and Xerxes. 

When people get away from the Darius-and-Xerxes-and-four- 
monarchy view of Persia, they are apt to forget the wide dis- 
tinction between the Persians and most other Mahometan nations. 
This confusion reached its height in the wild belief that the 
present Persian King is the spiritual head of Mahometans gener- 
> It is hard to find a parallel in the West to so strange a 
delusion. Perhaps the nearest thing to it would be if any 
Persian were to tell his countrymen that the German Emperor 
was the common spiritual head of all Christian sects. Now, 


setting aside smaller and earlier Mahometan powers, of the three 
Mahometan powers which have cut any great figure in the world 
for the last four hundred years, the Ottomans, the Persians, and 
the Indian Moguls, the Persians stand alone as being really a 
Mahometan nation. The other two, the Ottomans and the Moguls, 
were essentially foreign conquerors, ruling over subject nations of 
other religions in their own land. So to be was not an accident but 
the essential feature of their position. The Ottomans have always 
been, not a nation, but a ruling caste; aruling caste which, in the 
days of their strength, was replenished by the human tribute of 
all the subject nations. Even in those parts of the Ottoman 
Empire where the population is mainly Mahometan, the Ottomans 
are still a ruling caste over the earlier Mahometan inhabitants, 
including, of course, the earlier Turkish settlements before the Otto- 
man dynasty arose. So in India the Moguls were, in the like sort, a 
ruling caste over a people mainly Hindoo, but with a sprinkling of 
heretical Mahometans and people of other creeds. Thus the Moguls 
then, and the Ottomans still, represent not only Mahometanism, but 
Mahometan ascendency ; the very essence of their being is the su- 
pars Mahometan conquerors over subject nations, Christian or 
eathen. The Persiansare nothing of the kind; they arestrictly a Ma- 
hometan nation. At the same time they are, as it were, Mahometans 
by accident; and, as we béfore said, their Mahometanism is a form 
of Mahometanism of their own making. If we draw out a com- 
— between the history of Christendom and the history of 
slam, the Arabian Caliphate, the original Mahometan power, 
answers to the Roman Empire, politically, though not theologi- 
cally, the original Christian power. The various Turkish tribes— 
and the Indian Moguls were really as much Turkish as anythiag 
else—adopted Mahometanism as they came within the influence 
of the Caliphate, just as the Teutonic and Slavonic nations adopted 
Christianity when they came within the influence of the Empire. 
And to them no doubt their conversion to Islam was a lift in the 
order of things; they were raised from mere barbarism to that 
moral and social stage which the higher form of Mahometanism 
represents. With the Persians nothing of the kind happened ; the 
Turks freely accepted Mahometanism in the course of migrations 
which brought them within the reach of a religion and a civili- 
zation which were at any rate higher than their own. To 
the Persians, on the other hand, Islam came as something 
forced upon them by foreign conquerors. Mahometanism, in 
its first purity, might be a better theological system than 
the religion of Zoroaster as it stood in the days of the last 
Sassanids. But the Persian, with his magnificent Empire and his 
ancient civilization, could not feel towards conquerors from the 
Arabian desert as the Teutons and Slaves felt towards the Roman 
Empire and religion, or as the Turks felt towards the Caliphate in 
a somewhat later stage. In fact, Persia, to a great extent, led cap- 
tive her Arabian conquerors, and turned the Caliphate of Bagdad 
into something very different from what it had been when Abou 
Bekr and Omar ruled half the world from the steps of the mosque 
at Mekka. The Persians became Mahometans because they could 
not well help it, and they revenged themselves in the end by 
giving their Mahometanism a national character of their own. 
But, in so doing, they became more strictly a Mahometan nation 
than any other, as the whole people, with the most trifling excep- 
tions, gradually came to accept the religion which was at first 
forced upon them by the sword. Had it been otherwise, had the 
mass of the Persian people stuck fast to the creed of Zoroaster, as 
the mass of the Greeks and Bulgarians stuck fast to the creed of 
Christ and the mass of the Hindoos stuck fast to the creed of 
Brahma, Persia too would have been another case of a conquer- 
ing Mahometan caste ruling over a nation of another religion. 
But as the mass of the Persian nation itself became Mahometan, 
the few who clave to the ancient faith, and the few Jews, 
Christians, or members of any other religious bodies, became, strict] 
speaking, Dissenters from a national faith. No one could call 

e Christian subjects of the Ottoman, or the Hindoo subjects 
of the Mogul, Dissenters from a national religion. They are 
nations which kept their own religion under a bondage alien both 
in blood and faith. It is not a case of nonconformity, but, a case 
of national and religious subjection, like that of Ireland in the 
days of Protestant ascendency. But Christians, Jews, and Fire- 
worshippers are in Persia strictly Nonconformists. Judaism and 
Christianity are the religions of foreign settlers, and the few 
Persians who still cleave to the faith of the land before Islam came - 
into it, answer in some sort to the Roman Catholics in England. 
We suspect that, as a rule, the Persian Nonconformist has been. 
worse off than the subject nations under the Mogul or the Ottoman. 
The Irish Papist in the worst time was not quite so badly off as 
the English Papist under Elizabeth, or the Scotch Presbyterian 
under Charles the Second. But mere religious intolerance can 
always be done away with by better legislation, while no legisla- 
tion can do away with such differences as those which part off a 
conquering caste of one religion from subject nations of another. 
In India the difficulty has been solved by bringing both races 
and creeds under the rule of conquerors who are impartially tolerant 
to both. How it is to be settled in South-Eastern Europe it is 
not for us to say; to risk even a guess would be to commit the 
deadliest of sins in diplomatic eyes, the sin of “reopening the 
Eastern question.” 

Whatever then our royal guest from Persia may be in any 
other way, he is at least not the alien ruler of subject Christian 
nations. He has not trampled a Christian people under foot. 
He is the head of a Mahometan nation, a nation at once the most 
purely and the least truly Mahometan of any of the great Maho 
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metan powers of modern times. And, without guaranteeing the 
pure Aryan descent of this particular King, we may say that he is 
at least the head of the one great Mahometan nation which still 

reserves signs of primeval kindred with the great nations of 
ja As such he is a reasonable object of interest in our eyes. 
Aud, if it adds to his interest in anybody’s eyes to call him the 
“successor of Darius,” we will not greatly quarrel with the 
description, though it is rather like challenging special regard 
for the Ottoman Sultan on the ground of his being the successor 
of Philip of Macedon, 


THE PRIESTHOOD IN SOUTHERN ITALY. 


N no part of Italy are we able to study the great ecclesiastical 
revolution which is following hard on the political changes of 
the last twenty years with the same interest as in the South. 
Rome is as yet untouched by the threatened law of secularization 
or suppression. The Church reforms which preceded the French 
Revolution in Tuscany and the Milanese, as well as the temper of 
the people itself, had left so little power to the priesthood that the 
more sweeping measures of our own day produced comparatively 
little effect either socially or religiously’ Piedmont was the one 
province of Italy where the influence and number of the clergy 
equalled their influence and number in the South; but in Pied- 
mont the work of the revolution has been long since done. Though 
the peasant of the Riviera may still regard the failure of his olive 
crop as a judgment on the land for its defiance of the Papacy, the 
moral and industrial advance of the population of the North as a 
whole has effectually seconded the law in its transformation of the 
character of the priesthood. But from Terracina to Girgenti the 
Church and the Revolution are still face to face, and, vast as is the 
change which has been already brought about, the process of social 
and ecclesiastical reconstruction is far from being at an end. No- 
where, up tothe moment when Garibaldi swept the Bourbons from 
their capital, had the priesthood safirma hold. Its numbers were 
enormous. In Sicily the clergy and the religious of various orders 
constituted a hundredth part of the whole population; in Naples 
the priest was the centre of every group in the streets. The 
wealth of the Church, though impaired by the contiscations 
of the French occupation, was still immense, while its power 
was greater than in the days of Hildebrand or Innocent. 
Half trom policy, half from superstition, the later Bourbons 
relied on the clergy as the main support of their system of 
despotism, and, great as its services were, they were pur- 
chased at an almost incredible price. If the priest preached un- 
limited obedience to the pitiful tyranny of Ferdinand or I’rancis, 
i? he held Liberalism in check by a system of religious espionage, 
of spiritual terrorism, or even by betrayal to the authorities of 
the secrets of the confessional (and under Ferdinand II. the con- 
fessional was notoriously put at the service of the police), he de- 
munded in return judicial and administrative independence. The 
Church was exempt from all secular jurisdiction and subject only 
to the court of the bishop. Not only was the civil power held 
sternly at bay, but it was turned into an engine of spiritual coer- 
cion. The communal syndie was employed in driving the truants 
of the commune to mass. Where the schoolmaster existed he 
was forced to drive his boys to the confessional. The censorship 
of the press was as rigid in its exclusion of heretical as of revo- 
Jutionary publications. Any laxity in religious observances at 
once enrolled a Neapolitan in the list of “suspects,” and placed 
him under the ban of the police. And not only did the priesthood 
use the civil magistrate as its tool, but it was the one power left 
in the South which could venture to cross his path. Within a 
limited sphere the clergy assumed a sort of tribunate of the plebs, 
and the presence of a priest in a household secured it at any rate 
from the worst outrages of the local tyrants who caricatured 
the system of their royal master. The result was that every family 
of any importance contributed its “little priest” to the ranks of 
the clergy, and every country town saw a swarm of young 
neophytes who tumbled out of the seminary into,the street in all 
the glory of shovel-hats and miniature soutanes. 

With the expulsion of the Bourbons the whole of this fabric of 
ecclesiastical power fell suddenly to the ground. The numbers of 
the clergy were roughly curtailed by the suppression of the monas- 
teries,of the cathedrai chapters, and of thecollegiatechurches, which 
were more numerous in Southern Italy than in any other part of 
the Catholic world. A glance at an Italian village shows what 
an enormous social revolution this mere reduction of numbers must 
be brivging about. In a little town of the Riviera, whose popu- 
lation hardly reached ten thousand, the number of priests betore 
1850 exceeded two hundred. In the island village of Capri, at 
the other extremity of the peninsula, a parish of fifteen hundred 
souls required the services of twelve canons, a vicar, and a score 
of mass-priests. In the one case the clergy have already sunk to 
forty, and in the other the vicar will soon be the only repre- 
sentative of his order. It was, above all, through their enormous 
numbers that the influence of the clergy penetrated into every 
home and through every class in Southern Italy, and the loss of 
importance involved in this rapid diminution is already telling on 
their social position. Their political power has wholly dis- 
appeared. Ecclesiastical jurisdiction, bishops’ courts, bishops’ 
prisons, clerical immunities and privileges have been utterly swept 
avay. The priest has not only ceased to serve as a defence against 
the civil power, but the hatred and contempt which the legal and 
judicial classes lose no opportunity for displaying towards his 
vrder make his friendship or interposition simply damaging to his 


clients. With the loss of power the supply of “little priests,” and 
the valuable connexion with the middle classes which it involved, 
have almost everywhere broken down. The boys themselves shrink 
from joining an order which is rapidly sinking in popular esteem, 
and the trader or the small landowner no longer views with favour 
a profession which has lost influence as it has lost wealth. Poverty 
again is fast dissolving the hold of the priesthood on the upper 
classes, The clergy of Italy, like that of France before the Revo- 
lution, has hitherto consisted of two sharply defined orders, the 
larger part consisting of curés and mass-priests, the smaller of the 
higher and dignified clergy. The ample endowments of bishoprics, 
chapters, and collegiate churches tempted the poorer nobles to 
devote their younger sons to the priesthood, while the poorer and 
more directly spiritual charges were left to the children of 
the small shopkeeper or the peasant farmer. With the abolition 
of the higher preferment, however, this connexion between the 
gentry and the Church has ceased to exist, and in Italy, as in 
Belgium or Ireland, the clergy are fast sinking into a peasant 
priesthood, with few links to unite it to the wealth, the leisure, 
the culture, the refinement, or the moderation of the world 
without. 

But if the Church has lost more in the South than elsewhere 
from recent changes, in no part of Italy isits gain likely to be so great 
intheend. The moral reform which has followed everywhere through- 
out the Catholic world on the loss of power and position by the clergy 
must tell most on the clergy of Southern Italy. Without adopt- 
ing all the scandal of their Liberal opponents, a little experience of 
Neapolitan or Sicilian villages reveals a state of things among the 
priesthood which is startling enough to those whose experience of 
clerical life has been drawn from an English parsonage. The 
“parroco”’ naturally shares the passions and the temper of the 
peasant class from which he springs. His ordinary talk is simply 
that of his home, seasoned with words and phrases of a grossness 
almost incredible to English ears, but from which English ears are 
for the most part shielded by the patois in which they are con- 
veyed. The confessional is the fount of half the impurity of the 
village. The sermon is larded now and then with stories broad 
enough for a taproom. ‘The chat of the Piazza turns on the 
peccadilloes of the clergy, on the luck of Don Ambrogio in finding 
the episcopal prison to which he had so ojten been consigned 
closed against him by the Constitution, or on the resemblance of 
the dark-eyed little gambler who is playing at knuckle-bones in 
the Piazza to that siy Don Natale. But already there are signs 
of a healthy change. ‘The mere reduction in numbers, fall- 
ing as it does principally on the idlest and most worthless 
of the clergy, naturally improves the tone of those who re- 
main. The collegiate chapters, so frequent in the South, 
were nothing but groups of indolent ecclesiastics who lowered 
the whole temper of their class. In a village with which 
we are familiar the arch-priest is the recognized father of more than 
one chubby urchin. The senior canon is the village usurer, one of 
his colleagues occupies his time in watch-making, and another 
is generally to be found snaring birds for the supply of his luxurious 
table. Clerical loungers of this class will die away as the laws 
of suppression gradually produce their effect; but besides the ex- 
tinction of the idler clergy, the very prevalence of Liberalism, the 
rise to power of a class bitterly hostile to the priesthood and eager 
to seize on every scandal usa means of assailing it, operates, no 
doubt, as a check of a very efficient kind. The wonderiul change 
which has taken place in the moral temper of the I’rench priest- 
hood, and the very small amount of scandal to which it gives occa- 
sion, ave obviously due to the fact that every priest in France knows 
himself to be living beneath the scrutiny of a host of Volwairean eyes. 
The weakness of human nature isa good deal aided everywhere by 
the fear of detection, backed by the shame of.an almost certain 
exposure; and in Southern Italy the hostility of the “ Liberals” 
is already raising the moral tone of their clerical opponents, Lvery- 
body recognizes in the new and younger village priest a man of 
very different stamp from his easy-going predecessor. He is a 
great deal less pleasant and sociable, but then he is a vast deal 
more clerical. ‘The gossips in the Piazza hate him as a busy- 
body, but they have no scandal to tell about him. He multiplies 
services and processions, sends about the Bambino from house to 
house, brigades’ the village girls into guilds of St. Mary or St. 
Agnese, brings in mission preachers to whip themselves in the 
pulpit during Lent, and himself preaches vigorously against 
Liberalism and the persecutors of the Church. His whole attitude, 
in fact, is not only active but belligerent. Probably the greatest 
mistake of the Italian Government throughout all the recent 
ecclesiastical changes has been the contemptuous indifference with 
which it has treated the lower clergy. In the earlier days of the 
national struggle they were far from being hostile to the cause of 
Italian independence or unity; indeed, the number who came for- 
ward to support the protest of Father Passaglia showed that the 
new Government might count on a large number of adherents 
among the parish priests, if it took measures to protect them avainst 
the bishops and against Rome. But the policy of Kicasoli was 
wisely, or unwisely, set aside for what was believed to have been 
the policy of Cavour ; in the name of “ a Free Church” the clergy 
were stripped even of their existing rights and given over to the 
absolute control of the episcopate, while the “ Free State” refused 
to deal with the priesthood save through their bishops and the 
Pope. ‘The faint sparks of independence were soon trodden out; 
the Liberal vicars, who came boldly to the iront at Naples, found 
themselves outcasts and excommunicate, while, as if to extinguish 
any spark of sympathy for itself in those who submitted, the 
Government struck thirty per cent. off the meagre pittance it had 
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reserved for them, and threw endless administrative difficulties 
and delays in the way of their receiving any stipend at all. The 
result is, naturally enough, that every Southern priest is an enemy 
of Liberal government, and that the younger priests who are now 
coming to the front are Litter and energetic in their enmity. 
There are already signs indeed that a struggle is approaching 

in which Italian Liberalism will find itself confronted with much 
the same difficulties that have proved so embarrassing to the 
Liberals of Belgium. The policy of abstention has been only 
upheld by the resolute will of Pio Nono, and there is a general 
belief that whoever may be his successor will at once abandon it. 
Already the Archbishop of Naples, Cardinal Riario Sforza, one of 
the ablest men in the sacred College, has broken in spirit, though not 
in form, through the Papal injunctions, and the result bas shown 
that in the largest of Italian cities the priest is supreme. No oath 
of allegiance to the King is ired from a voter at the 
municipal elections, and the Archbishop profited by the omission 
to bring forward clerical eandidates and to secure a clerical 
majority in the City Council. The blow was a hard one, and the 
bitter outcry of his —— shows that it has been felt; 
but its force lay in the fact that the victory was won in 
a great urban centre where Liberalism had believed itself 
secure. Not even the most enthusiastic of Liberals dreamt of 
contesting the supremacy of the priest in the rural districts. The 

easantry of Southern Italy are devout and priest-ridden to a man. 
The churches, unlike those of other parts of the peninsula, are 
crowded, not with women only, but with men—rough farmers and 
fishers—on their knees, joining heartily in litanies and Ave 
Marias. The Church has, in fact, towered over them till they have 
lost the power of doubting or questioning ; it is only a few years 
ago that the monks whose huge house frowns down on the village, 
or the canons whose dome overhangs the cluster of rural roofs, 
were their lords. They held the soil; they spent, they took, the 
lent, they gave; and though monks and canons have disappeared, 
the ‘impression of their power remains. With the dissolution 
itself the peasant, unlike the citizen of the towns, had nothing to 
do. Of the political revolution which relieved him of the 
Bourbons he understood something ; his wishes were in the main 
for it, and even now that he has to pay for liberty in a heavier 
taxation, he is still fairly loyal to it. But of the great religious 
changes that followed he understood nothing at all. The clergy 
who suffered were for the most part his kinsmen and neighbours; 
and the only direct effect of their suppression was to give him 
non-resident landlords instead of resident ones. Unhappily, too, 
the great material tie which the purchase of the Church lands 
created between the peasant and the State in the French Revolu- 
tion is almost wholly absent from Southern Italy, where the 
boldest peasant quailed at the threat of excommunication which 
was denounced by the priest against the buyers of sacred ground ; 
and where we have known men who defied the threat forced on 
their death-bed to restore their purchase to the Church by the 
menace of being buried like a dog. Broken, too, and maimed as 
itis, the Church is still the one great social institution which the 
Southern peasant sees and knows. Its “festas ” are the single 
source of poetry and amusement in his life. He has no caffe, 
no journals, no reviews, no great secular fétes, as the dwellers 
in towns have. But he has his Cradle-show at Christmas, his 
show of the Wise Men at Epiphany-tide, his procession 
in the spring ere the boys start for the coral fishery, his 
procession in summer through the vineyards for the blessing 
of the vines. The priest, in facet, is not merely the centre of his 
religious life, but of his social life too. Education is the only 
serious danger to his supremacy, and the first sign of the clerical 
movement in Southern Italy has been the new attitude of the 
priesthood towards the schools. The school of the rural commune 
ls practically in the hands of the Communal Council—in other 
words, of the village farmers who are its paymasters—and in place 
of the contemptuous inditlerence with which the clergy at first 
regarded the educational institutions of the new Government, they 
have now begun to use their influence over the Council to secure 
the control over them. In more than one Southern village the 
schoolmaster tinds himself compelled to teach the new episcopal 
Catechism and to instruct his pupils in the doctrine of Papal 
infallibility, while a teacher who fairly sets himself in opposition 
to the priest finds his school deserted and his income crippled by 
the Council. The new Educational Bill which we lately noticed, 
and which practically withdraws the control of the school from 
the hands of the village farmers, is a sign that the Italian Govern- 
ment has recognized this new danger, and is resolved to meet it 
boldly. Lut the true security of Liberal Italy lies, after all, in the 
utter inability of the priesthood to use the vast advantages of their 
position. The moral force which the clergy might still wield is 
squandered on excommunications of Radical newspapers and the 
coarsest abuse of the existing Government, while the grossest im- 
morality in their flock passes uncensured, and no clerical name is 
ever seen among the protests against that hideous cruelty to 
animals which is the disgrace of the South. Till the priest takes 
a very different moral and spiritual position from that which he 
at present occupies, it is hard to believe that mere ecclesiastical 
activity will avail permauently to arrest the general progress of 
Italy. But there can be little doubt that in the present condition 
of the South the clergy may inflict on their Liberal opponents, if 
the present movement is really carried out, a very considerable 
and humiliating check. 


FISH. 


WRITER in the Times has very justly observed that 

nobody would imagine, from the tariff of an English fish 
market, that we were an insular people, with some of the finest 
fishing grounds in the world along our coasts. Why should fish 
be an expensive luxury in a countay like this? There appears to 
be abundance of fish in the sea, and there ne a profitable 
market for all kinds of fish im our large towns. Here then we 
have the supply and the demand both at hand. How is it that 
they cannot be brought together on less onerous terms? As far 
as London is concerned, there is not much difficulty in re pamen | 
the absurdly high price of fish. In London the trade is i 
on under artificial conditions which pene | convert it into a 
monopoly in the hands of a comparatively small body of dealers. 
The root of the mischief is to be found at Billingsgate. Anybody 
who will take the trouble to go to Billingsgate in the early 
morning will see for himself the sort of difficulties which are 
thrown in the way of the free distribution of tish through the 
metropolis. Billingagate Market is a place of limited extent, lying 
in the midst of a maze of narrow streets and lanes, and | 
difficult of access. Long before you reach the Market you 
the streets and lanes blocked with carts and barrows of every 
description. They extend as far as London Bridge on one side, 
and as far as the Tower on the other, and overflow into all the 
alleys of Eastcheap. A fishmo’ who is a little late has to 
leave his trap half mile ora mile away from the place where 
he is going to do business. The market itself is crammed to 
suffocation. It is scarcely possible to move about in it. The 

ople are swept to and fro in currents, and woe betide the 

uckless wight who tries to strike out an independent course for 
himself. Porters with huge boxes on their heads struggle heavily 
through the dense throng. The shouting and hubbub are deafen- 
ing, and the confusion distracting. It is obvious at a glance that 
whatever may once have been the fitness of Billingsgate for 
the purposes to which it is applied, the trade has long since out- 
grown the narrow accommodation set for it.. The Market 
is absurdly small for the thousands of people who have to do 
business there, and even if it were of more reasonable dimen- 
sions, the approaches to it would still be sufficient to condemn it. 
A fishmonger has not only to make his purchases, but to carry 
them away with him. He has to leave his cart or barrow at a 
distance from the Market, and he must have some one to look 
after it for him while he does his marketing, and he has also 
to hire a porter to carry the fish to the cart. This is not only 
a matter of inconvenience ; it adds to the cost of the fish. It may 
be only a few pence, but a few pence are a serious matter to a 
costermonger, especially when they have to be paid every time he 
goes to market. The fish trade is in many respects a troublesome 
one. The commodity is perishable, and the supply varies from 
day to day. Some days fish are hardly to got for love 
or money, and on other days there is quite a glut of them. 
It is not desirable, however, that artificial difficulties and in- 
convenience should be wantonly contrived in order to drive 
off dealers: There is another grievance connected with the 
want of room which must be mentioned. It is a rule of the 
Market that all fish is sold, as the ees is, “ with its faults and 
errors of description,” and the il dealers complain, we believe, 
that they are often shamefully im upon. The meaning of 
the rule is simply that they have to buy their fish in a poke, and 
have no redress if, when they open the package, they find short 
measure or any other deficiency. The fishermen are of 
sometimes making up fora small catch by filling the baskets. 
with all sorts of rubbish ; but.a dealer who is victimised in this 
way has no alternative but to submit. If there were more space, 
the dealers could open the baskets and see what they were buying. 
But as it is, anything like examination is of course utterly out of 
the question. 

Oue side of Billingsgate, as everybody knows, is open to tlie 
river, and that is its only justification as a fish market. If 
it were true that all fish were brought to town by way of the 
river, that would no doubt be a ve; reason why the 
fish market should necessarily be on the river-side. But, in 

int of fact, only «a small part of the tish supply of London arrives 

y this route. The railways are now the great carriers of fish, as 
of ey, else, and a considerable proportion of the fish sold at 
Billingsgate has been carted there from the railway stations. It will 
be seen that the way in which the distribution of fish in London is 
managed is thie—the fish, with the exception of what comes by 
boat, has to be conveyed from Paddington, Euston Square, 
King’s Cross, or Shoreditch, to Billingsgate, an out of the way 
place, four or five miles off, in an almost inaccessible situation, 
and then re-conveyed from Billingsgate to other parts of London, 
a good deal of it going straight back the way it came. It is 
obviously impossible to conceive a more absurd and preposterous 
system p this. An attempt has been made to establish a fish 
market at Columbia Market; but, for some reason not clear) 
understood, the experiment appears to have been attended wit 
only indifferent success. Vested interests are strong, and they 
are naturally opposed to any change; and, besides, bethnal Green 
is perhaps rather out of the way of West-end fishmongers. What 
is wanted is a fish market in a more central situation, say near 
King’s Cross. A city of three and a half millions of people should 
surely have more than one fish market. 

But even supposing that there were proper facilities for the sale 
of tish, there seems to be a diiliculty in persuading fishermen, or 
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at least Irish fishermen, to take the trouble to catch them. The 
Report of the Inspectors of Irish Fisheries, which has just been 
ublished, laments the decline of the fishing trade in that country. 
t is calculated that in 1846 nearly twenty thousand boats 
or other vessels were engaged in the Irish fisheries, manned 
by over a hundred thousand men and boys. Last year the 
number of boats had fallen to eight thousand, while the men 
and boys engaged in the trade were scarcely over thirty-one 
thousand. Indeed there was a decline in 1872, as compared with 
the previous year, of about a thousand boats and seven thousand 
men. Many of the fishermen have no doubt emigrated, and others 
have probably _ up fishing because they have found something 
better to do. The decline of a precarious and poorly paid industry 
is not altogether to be saguetiel if it is due to the men engaged in 
it being drawn off to more profitable employment. Besides, the 
statistics of the earlier period appear to be open to some doubt. 
After making every allowance for these circumstances, however, 
there remains the fact that the Irish fisheries are by no means so 
productive as they ought to be. The pilchard fishery, we are told, 
was not prosecuted in Ireland during 1872 with any show of 
enterprise, although large shoals of those fish appeared on the 
coasts of Cork and Kerry. It is also stated that the Irish boats 
engaged in the herring fishery at Howth numbered only 116 as 
against 268 from Scotland, the Isle of Man, and Cornwall. Again, 
we find that two more Irish Fishing Companies have collapsed, 
and that there is now, properly puiling, no joint-stock Fishing 
Company in Ireland. e are led to the conclusion that the 
tisheries have fallen off because Irishmen do not care to 
go fishing, and because capital is not forthcoming for 
fishing enterprises. The Inspectors are still in favour of 
Government loans. Indeed they would hardly be Irishmen if 
they were not. “No t improvement,” they say, “can be 
looked for in the sea-fisheries until loans are advanced for the 
—_ and purchase of boats and gear.” In other words, Irish 
ermen must be bribed by Government subsidies before they can 
be induced to compete with Scotch, Manx, and Cornish fishermen, 
who find it quite worth their while to equip boats at their own ex- 
nse and to come from a distance in order to share in the spoils of 
ish waters. It is unfortunate that Irishmen will not fish in their 
own waters without a Government guarantee; but it is doubtful 
whether the loan system would lead to satisfactory results. An 
“Trish County Member” has written to the Times to suggest that 
the best way of taking the wind out of the sails of Home Rule 
would be to give loans to Irish fishermen as the Home Rulers 
propose. It seems to us that this wéuld rather put wind into the 
sails of Home Rule, for all other classes of Irishmen would at once 
put in similar claims for compensation from Government for their 
own inertia and idleness. It is much easier to howl about Home 
Rule and the wearing of the green than to go out to sea and 
catch fish. 

There would seem to be little doubt that the Irish fishing 
business is in want of capital, and it is not very ditticult to discover 
the reasons why capital is not forthcoming. We gather from the 
—— of the Fisheries Inspectors that last year a serious corflict 
broke out at the Claddagh, in Galway Bay, “ where a section -of 
the men rose in arms against the trawlers, with whom they have 
had wars on previous occasions,” on account of the use of trawl 
nets. The “aid of a gunboat had to be evoked,” and the 
Inspectors held a public inquiry on the trawling question ; but, 
“‘atter a lengthened investigation, no satisfactory conclusion could 
be arrived at, the witnesses being all more or less biassed, accord- 
ing to their prejudices,” and “some of those interested were afraid to 
become witnesses in the inquiry, making atflidavits that their lives 
would be in danger if they attempted to come into court.” More 
recently the fishermen of Kinsale threatened to pull down the 
houses of the fish-buyers over their heads unless they would 
agree to pay such prices as the fishermen chose to dictate. Con- 
tidence is a plant of slow growth in the breast of capitalists, and 
if once it is nipped by a blight of terror or suspicion it takes 
a long time to recover. It can hardly be said that the readiness 
of Irish tishermen to take the law into their own hands is likely 
to be attractive to capitalists. Capital is not exclusively a Saxon 
luxury. There is capital also in Ireland, and there are certainly 
Irishmen in England who possess abundant meaus for investment. 
But if even Irish capitalists are shy of putting their money on Irish 
tishermen, it can only be because they think the fishermen are de- 
ficient in something else than money to patch up their boats with. 
Nothing could be simpler than to make loans to Irish fishermen. But 
there might be some difficulty in collecting the money as it fell due. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer may be forgiven for doubting 
the expediency of making advances which could only be recovered 
by evoking the aid of a gunboat. The Inspectors observe that 
although the fishing Companies have all come to grief, smaller 
enterprises entered into by practical men having a thorough know- 
ledge of the art of fishing and of the best markets in which to sell 
their fish have usually proved successful. We fear there is too 
much reason to suppose that the enterprises which have not been 
successful were cotbestel by men who were not remarkable for 
their thorough knowledge of the art of catching or selling fish. 
Whether men who are weak in this respect would be much helped 
by grants of Government money may perhaps be doubted. And 
in regard to the proposed 1 we should like to know whether 
it is intended that they should be confined to natives of Ire- 
land, or whether the Scotchmen, Englishmen, Frenchmen, and 
Dutchmen who fish off the Irish coasts are to receive similar 


encouragement, The Inspectors appear to be ignorant of the 


fact that what is called a bonus to Scotch fishermen is in reality a 
ed exacted from them for warranting the soundness of their 


A MANUAL OF DRESS. 


_—_ exists a series of manuals by which we may learn how 
to behave, to play whist and other games, and to make jokes 
and speeches. The last number of this series instructs ladies how 
to dress, and perhaps the author of it would say that she wrote 
for ladies only. But anybody may buy a book which is exposed 
for sale at a railway stall, and although the management of gowns 
and bonnets is the exclusive province of ladies, yet when it comes 
to the management of husbands we think ourselves interested in 
the discussion. The details into which this author enters are 
necessarily unintelligible to the sex for which she does not write ; 
but every male reader will understand her when she takes what 
she callsa broad view. She complains, on behalf of herself and other 
women, that their greatest difficulty when they attempt economy 
is the opposition which they meet from men, “who are willing 
enough to deal in generalities, and always agree with you theoreti- 
cally on the necessity of economy,” but when the actual facts of the 

ractice are brought before them, call it stinginess and meanness. 

he author has the candour to admit that these complaints are 
frequently well founded, ‘‘ for many women are apt to degenerate 
under the process, and become to all intents and purposes little 
else than an economical apparatus.” This remark is true of many 
women and of some men. The habit of saving continues after the 
necessity has ceased; but as women live less in the world than 
men, domestic influence operates more strongly upon their minds. 
The men of our generation are certainly not remarkable for small 
economies, and it must be allowed that many men can earn a 
pound more easily than they can save a shilling. Yet the men 
who took care of their shillings, if not particularly amiable, had 
something nearly allied to heroism in their nature. They saved 
their own money and spent freely the money of the State. Sie 
fortis Etruria crevit, as Mr. Lowe is fond of saying. An author 
who knows well middle class life of England has pointed out 
that in the early years of this century fortunes were made 
slowly and almost imperceptibly, and the possession of wealth 
could not change the habits which had been formed in acquiring it. 
One of the rich uncles in the Mill on the Floss would have driven 
some way round to escape a toll, and would have done so equally 
whether ke was travelling at his own or an employer's expense. 
Scott, again, was thoroughly acquainted with this class in his 
own age and country, and the protest which he ascribes to the 
miser in Old Mortality, that a dip-candle was good enough to see 
to die by, scarcely caricatured the frugal practices which have made 
Scotchmen prosperous throughout the world. 

But to retura to our immediate subject, the lady from whom we 
are quoting assumes that men will not endure economy in families 
unless it is disguised. ‘Tact, she says, is wanting to throw a cloak 
over bare bones. By tact a wife can do what she thinks is right, 
and at the same time persuade her husband that she is doing what 
he pleases. It is rather humiliating to find that, when women 
talk confidentially among themselves, they always assume as the 
basis of their little plans that men are capable of being deceived by 
transparent artifices. The author, after dwelling generally upon 
the value of tact applied to economy, proceeds to give “a wondevful 
instance” of it, which we think very wonderful indeed. “ Break- 
fasting at the house of a lady (a model of carefulness), I was sur- 
prised to see her looking, not only with equanimity, but with 
positive pleasure, at her husband, who was emptying the cream 

ug. (I must do him the justice to say that every one else 
had finished).”” We should certainly spoil this story by attempt- 
ing to abridge it, and unless we gave the author’s own words, no 
reader would be likely to believe that there exists a lady who knows 
another lady who has a husband who habitually makes a clearance 
ofthe cream at breakfast. The first remark that we have to make upon 
the story is that the Manual of Etiquette of the same publishers 
might usefully be perused by the gentleman who has an un- 
restrained partiality for cream. There may — be families 
where the oe is particularly fond of bacon at breakfast or of fish 
at dinner, and after satisfying the desires of his wife and children 
and guests, appropriates the residue of the dish to himself and 
consumes the whole. But the case of the cream was quoted, not 
as one of gluttony, as we might have hastily supposed, in the 
husband, but of tact in the wife. It appears that the admirable 
lady who contemplates with equanimity the consumption of her 
cream is practising all the time one of her pet economies; “ for,” 
she says, “ after his cream my husband is so thoroughly satistied 
that he is master in his own house, that he is quite content to 
walk to his Club; had I remonstrated with him, he would probably 
have taken a hansom.” We do not know how much cream a 
husband in constant practice could consume at breakfast, but 
we know that a hansom cab costs at least a shilling, and we 
should think that a shillingsworth of cream could not be 
swallowed without unpleasant consequences. We should need 
the combined talents of the late Mr. Mill and Dr. Mansel 
to analyse satisfactorily the mental processes by which a husband 
who has had plenty of cream for breakfast concludes that 
he is master of his own house, and a husband who has not had 

lenty of cream for breakfast concludes that he ought to take a 

ansom cab. Perhaps in continuation of this series of manuals 
we may get one upon logic for ladies, which may elucidate this 
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obscure subject. There is of course a moral to this tale, which is 
that the cream jug should be kept full—diluted if necessary, but 
always full. We can only — a husband who is greedy of 
cream, and yet is capable of being put off with milk, must be a 
very remarkable compound of selfishness and stupidity. Perhaps 
in the case of a wife of very great tact and a husband of extreme 
simplicity, it might be “_ le to maintain the fiction of household 
sovereignty upon sky-blue milk and water. The author ends the 
chapter by saying “Such is life.” We can only say that we 
hope not. 

This parable of the cream je which may be filled if necessary 
with milk embodies, we think, the principle of the entire work. 
Husbands are to be treated like cats. A well-managed husband 
has his daily supply of cream, or at least of milk or milk and 
water, and his fur is never rubbed the wrong way. The 
author felt quite sad to think “of the husbands, brothers, 
and male relations in general who are daily rubbed up the 
wrong way by their womankind on limited incomes.” We 
are once more reminded of the wife in the Mill on the Floss 
who daily rubbed up her husband the wrong way, not because 
his income was limited, but because it had been limited 
when she formed the habit of rubbing him up. This lady had an 
economical practice of not assuming her “ front” until after break- 
fast, but whetat her husband or society gained or lost by this 

ractice is not explained. We vy! remark with diffidence that, 
having glanced over the pages of this Manual which are specially 
addressed to elderly ladies, we found, with a surprise which is 
doubtless based in ignorance, that the subject of “fronts” is not 
therein discussed. Indeed, in looking over tables of expenditure 
intended for ladies of all ages, we observe that nothing is allowed 
for hair, unless indeed it comes under the title “sundries.” If we 
venture toask a question = the book, the author will probably 
answer that we have no business to read it. We can therefore 
only remark that if a lady who dresses on 15/. a year, according 
to the author’s programme, is obliged among other economies to 
wear her own hair in its natural colour, she could hardly adopt any 
expedient more agreeable to the majority of mankind. It was re- 
marked when the siege of Paris began that the women had suddenly 
become good-looking, because those who could afford expensive 
accessories of dress had departed, and only those who were com- 
lled to dress naturally remained. If this remark were well 
ounded, it supplies encouragement to those ladies who may attempt, 
by the help of this author or otherwise, to dress on a small fixed 
allowance. A few fashions have been invented to display female 
charms, and many to disguise the want of them. The difficulty 
under which the author of this Manual labours is that she can only 
advise as to material and shape of dress, while the harmonious 
arrangement of colours cannot be taught by the unaided pen. 
Lectures are now given to ladies on cookery, and perhaps they 
would be equally useful as regards dress. You cannot go to any 
public place without seeing women who have no taste in dress 
themselves, and want either willingness or power to obtain 
guidance from those who have. With such women the more 
money they spend in dress the worse it looks. They buy several 
things because they are separately handsome, or at least expensive, 
and put them all on together. It were to be wished that women 
devoid of taste could be brought to adopt the opinion of this 
author, that “the essence of comfort is to slip through life in an 
‘unobjectionable black silk.” The author warns ladies who are 
obliged to dress on 15%. a year that “they must not make ita 
matter of conscience to rush into mourning on the slightest pro- 
vocation.” We think, however, that a period of general mourn- 
ing has something of the charm which was ascribed to the siege 
of Paris, and in this point of view even Republicans of taste 
must admit the advantage of a well-developed Royal Family. 
‘The problems of dress would perhaps become easier if ladies could 
settle whether their object is to spite one another or to please 
men. The latter object is not perhaps easier than the former, but 
it is likely to be attained, if at all, at much less cost. ‘The author 
proposes to her readers as their special object the attainment of a 
condition which she calls chicdom. We can only hope that she 
chooses her dress better than her words. 


COMPLICATED COMPLICATION. 


she Licensing Act of last Session has again undergone the 
sarcastic criticism of the Court of Queen’s Bench. Mr. 
Justice Blackburn wished that Mr. Bruce might sit beside him 
and listen to the discussions which arise upon this Act. The Lord 
Chief Justice stated on a previous occasion that he had never seen 
a more confused and puzzling Act than this. The section then in 
question was utterly bewildering. It was, in fact, the most com- 
plicated complication he had ever met with. The Legislature 
amust have had some intention on the point, but what it was he 
was unable to discover. Mr, Justice Blackburn, while agreeing 
in the general spirit of the remarks of the Lord Chief Justice, 
exception of as the most con- 
fused specimen of modern legislation. That place was, le though 
properly to be assigned to the Public Health Acts. iy 
This is how Parliament deals with matters such as the Sale of 
Liquors and the Public Health which concern everybody eve 
= It makes laws which not even the Judges can understand. 
e have lately seen a paper read before the Statistical Society 
which describes how the author, Mr. F. H. Janson, au experienced 
solicitor, endeavoured to guide the parish in which he resides in 


taking measures in anticipation of cholera in 1870. He referred 
to the Sanitary Act of 1866, in which he expected to find the 
existing sanitary code. The first puint to be ascertained was with 
whom the power of acting lay, or, in the words of the Act, who 
was the “sewer authority.” For this information he found 
himself referred to a previous Act, the “ Sewage Utilization 
Act,” and after some study he satisfied himself that the 
“sewer authority” was the vestry of the parish. A vestry 
was accordingly summoned without delay. ‘The Act conferred 
considerable powers on the “sewer authority.” These powers 
were actively exerted. Disinfectants and medicines were pro- 
vided, and sanitary inspectors were appointed. Some very useful 
results followed, but the power of the “ sewer authority” to 
compel obedience to sanitary laws was challenged by the indolent 
and refractory, and its action became paralysed. ‘The Board of 
Guardians, who bad been eonstituted the sanitary authority under 
the “ Nuisance Removal Acts,” had no idea of being displaced, 
demurred to interference, and all but encouraged opposition to the 
vestry. They contended that sufficient machinery tor carrying out 
the objects of the vestry existed under the “ Nuisance Kemoval 
Acts,” and they intimated that they should disallow any rate im- 
posed to meet the expenses incurred by the vestry. Hereupon the 
vestry consulted counsel, who advised that “ inferentially it was 
clear” that the vestry was the “ sewer authority,” and that 
they had certain powers, among which the power of paying the 
expenses of efficient action was not included. He also advised that 
they had no power to interfere with the occupation of damp ar 
defective houses, or with the use of polluted wells. Ultimately 
it was admitted that the vestry was the “ sewer authority,” but 
the immediate danger which had aroused the inhabitants had 
_ away, and they were informed that a Bill would be brought 

fore Parliament which, if passed, would remove existing 
difficulties. 

This, then, is how sanitary legislation stood in 1870. A 
vestry desire that neither themselves nor their neighbours should 
die of cholera. ‘They think the action of the Board of Guardians 
insufficient for their protection, and they proceed to take care of 
themselves. Immediately they are confronted with legal diffi- 
culties, and cannot stir a step except under advice of counsel. 
However, these difficulties were to be removed by legisla- 
tion. A Lill was brought in by Government last Session, 
and ultimately passed under the title of ‘The Public Health 
Act.” Mr. Janson and his fellow-parishioners looked to this 
Act to furnish a convenient and intelligible guide for their 
future operations. But they find complication still more 
complicated. A ‘rural sanitary authority” under the Act pos- 
sesses all the authorities which belonged to the sewer authority 
under one class of Acts, and to the nuisance authority under 
another class of Acts, and to the local authority under three othez 
classes of Acts. Thus, ifthe “ rural sanitary authority ” desires to 
inform itself what are its powers and duties, it must peruse and 
compare sixteen Acts of Parliament. Of course we know that this 
can only be done by employing a clerk who is probably a solicitor, 
and who provides himself with an edition of the “ Public Health 
Act ” with notes compiled probably by a barrister. It is sometimes 
assumed that lawyers cause, or atleast profit by, the difficulties of 
law. But these difficulties arise either out of the nature of the subject 
or the mode of treating it, and lawyers are not responsible for 
either. The task of legislating for the complicated interests and 
requirements of modern society is formidable, but not insuperable. 
The complaint of Mr. Janson and many other lawyers is that no 
reasonable precautions are taken to ensure the proper performance 
of this task. The term “Sanitary Acts ” includes, in all, twenty- 
six Acts, besides the Public Health Act of last year; and all these 
Acts must necessarily affect the conduct of sanitary authorities. 
The practical point of these remarks is that lawyers must in- 
evitably obtain a monopoly of the knowledge requisite for sanitary 
action. No layman can be expected to provide himself with 
twenty-seven, or even seventeen, Acts of Parliament, even if he 
has leisure and intelligence sufficient for their perusal. Yet lawyers 
do not desire to maintain for their own profit a practice which is 
disgraceful to civilization. Mr. Janson, who is Vice-President of 
the Incorporated Law Society, may be understood to express the 
opinion of many members of his own branch of the legal profes- 
sion, and the opinion of the other branch may be sutliciently in- 
ferred from recent utterances of the judges. 

There is perhaps too much disposition among barristers who 
discuss this subject to ventilate large theories instead of considering 
practical remedies. The controversy about Codes and Digests crops 
up periodically when the newspapers have nothing else to write 
upon. Without questioning the importance of this controversy, we 
would suggest thut it might be suspended until the twenty-seven 
Sanitary Acts have been consolidated into one Act. The “ Statistics 
of Legislation,” which we have now before us, are simply 
frightful. A Parliamentary notice of last November stated that 
application would be made this Session for a Railway Act 
which would repeal, alter, or amend the provisions of no less than 
one hundred and twelve existing Acts. These, of course, belong 
to the “local and personal Acts,” which are kept separate trom the 
« — Acts,” and only affect, at least primarily, the Companies 
which obtain them. But the whole of our legislation proceeds 
with the same disregard of method and conciseness, and it threatens 
to end in burying Parliament under the weight of its own statutes. 
Obscurity often arises from carelessness, but sometimes from 
design. As Mr. Justice Blackburn says, Acts of Parliament are 
drawn in a form that will pazs, although it will not work, aud 
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thus the onus is thrown upon the ju of interpreting them so 
that they may work. We hear complaints of the complexity of 
title to land, and the consequent expense of —p with it. This 
complexity is due partly to the attachment of lawyers to an 
ancient system of law, and partly to the attachment of land- 
owners to certain powers of disposition. But nobody can deny 
the existence of one complication which might be removed. Yet 
instead of removing it, Parliament is busy every Session in creating 
other complications. The law and practice of bankruptcy have 
been a favourite subject for meddling and muddling. There have 
been three Bankruptcy Acts within twenty-three years, and as 
each of these Acts contains provisions on the same subject in 
different language, the decisions of the Courts on one set of enact- 
ments are no authority on another. The capricious change of 
language by draftsmen who have to deal with the same subject is 
an evil of which many examples occur in modern legislation. 
Sometimes perhaps the draftsmen’s work is done carelessly, but 
they might plead that if they did their work carefully it would 
be spoiled by Parliament. An important Act of Parliament, such 
as ) Public Health Act, ought to be “self-interpreting and self- 
contained.” 

The Excise Licensing Act of 6 Geo. IV. c. 81, s. 11 provided 
that nothing in the Act contained should extend to prohibit any 
duly licensed person from carrying on his trade in booths or tents at 
any lawful fair or public race. The Act of 24 and 25 Vict. c. 22, 
8. 12 enacted that so much of any Act as permitted the sale of 
beer or spirits, without an Excise licence, should be repealed. 
The Act of 26 and 27 Vict. c. 33, 8. 21 enacted that nothing in the 

revious enactment contained should extend to prohibit any person 
Remned by the Excise, as in 6 Geo. IV. c. 81, 8. 11 is mentioned, 
from carrying on his trade in booths or tents at any lawful fair or 
blic race. This enactment was probably passed because it had 
n suggested that the 24 and 25 Vict. impliedly repealed the 
privilege of selling at fairs and races which had been granted by 
the 6Geo. IV. ‘Then comes the Licensing Act of last year, whic 
provides (s. 72) that nothing in the Act shall affect or apply to the 
“sale of intoxicating liquor on special occasions in pursuance of the 
rovisions in that behalf enacted.” A publican had been convicted 
[ magistrates fcr selling intoxicating liquors ata fair, and the 
question came lately before the Court of Queen’s Bench whether 
he had been properly convicted. He would be liable to conviction 
under the general words of the Act (sec. 3) unless he was pro- 
tected by sec. 72. Is then a sale at a fair a sale on a “special 
occasion” in pursuance of previous Acts? The effect of the 
previous Acts appears to be that a eae duly licensed to 
sell on his own premises should not be prohibited from selling 
at a fair. But those Acts do not authorize such sale, and 
therefore such sale could hardly be called a sale “ on a special 
occasion in pursuance” of those Acts. ‘lhe phrase “ special 
occasion” seen:s to have been contrived by the author of the Act 
of last year to save himself the trouble of mentioning fairs and 
markets, and in the same careless way he confounded the two ideas 
of non-prohibition and authorization. The Court of Queen’s 
Bench, after reference to the statutes above cited and to others 
of earlier date, decided that the conviction was wrong. This was 
the case in which Mr. Justice Blackburn expressed the wish that 
the Home Secretary might sit beside him and hear the argument. 
There is a strong party opposed to fairs and races and to drinking, 
and it might have been expected that this party would avail itself 
of the ambiguity of the clause to attack the publicans. This 
example shows what the judges meant when they said that the 
Act was framed, nut to work, but to pass. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
v. 


Sigg judgment which from the first we formed that this year's 
Exhibition is much below the average bas been contirmed by 
common consent. Still the number of meritorious works calling 
for notice has seldom been greater, simply because, though leading 
artists are in decadence, there never has been a time when talent 
was suv abounding. We have spokea of the growing naturalism 
of the English school ; we have also shown how the study of nature 
has of late been brought under the spell of imagination and the 

wer of emotion, so that many — pictures of the day are to 
Be read, not as the prose of nature, but as the poetry of nature. A 
small figure, “ Weaving the Wreath” (261), by Mr. Leighton, R.A., 
may be quoted as a case in point. “The Banquet Scene from 
the Tempest” (286), by Mr. Poole, R.A., though a mistake, also 
belongs to the same order of creation. Among outsiders we miss 
this season young Mr. Richmond; the cause of his absence is 
understood to be some onerous work in fresco on which he 
is still engaged in a country mansion. Mr. W. V. Herbert, 
the son of another Academician, must also be remembered 
among those painters who are giving to the art of the immediate 
future promise of noble range of thought. “Deus justus et 
misericors” (575) represents a gondola crowded with gay 
revellers, among whom we may fancy a medieval Lord Byron ; 
suddenly the bout comes before a life-size crucifix on a palace 
wall ; the festive company are at once thrown into consternation 
and contrition ; the reality of life and of death dawns on them in 
their dissipation. The situation is almost too sensational; the old 


an effect which verges on violence and scarcely escapes extra- 
vagance. Another composition which has deservedly attracted 
attention is “ Argus” (464), by Mr. Riviere, a young painter of 
something more than promise, remembered in last Academy by 
“ Daniel in the Lions’ Den.” In this year’s work we have yet a 
further example of the increasing care given to the first concep- 
tion of a picture. The period is fortunately passing away when our 
painters found most profit in pleasing the public by pretty trifles ; 
our rising artists paint up to an idea, and yet they escape the 
penalty which inevitably awaits didactic painting in common with 
didactic poetry. Mr. Riviere generally manages to tell his story 
briefly, clearly, and impressively. The oldand melancholy Ulysses 
disguised as a beggar, returning home after an absence of many 
years, is recognized by his dog. The painter has a happy way of 
so isolating his principal figure as to fix the eye of the spectator 
upon the focus of composition. In fact, composition, story, and 
sentiment are the secrets of Mr. Riviere’s success; he owes little 
to colour, save the suggestion of asicklied cast of thought which 
seems responsive to his moody and melancholy monotones. 
Indeed, as is almost universally found, a complete reciprocity 
subsists between the painter’s play of colour and his range of 
human sympathy ; sickliness and sentimentality have become this 
artist’s bane. “All that was Left of the Homeward-Bound ” 
(986) tells how little of simple nature is left for Mr. Riviere. 
A dog and a girl on a drifting mast ina tempestuous sea reach 
that agony point at which an artist bids adieu to the modera- 
tion of nature and the manliness of genius. The idea is a platitude, 
the picture a piece of sensationalism. 

It is astounding how mean an impression French critics 
carry away from our London exhibitions. Thus a writer of the 
intellectual insight of M. Taine gives as his opinion that English 
— of the present day have a colour that is nothing less than 

rutal, and a design that is no better than microscopically minute. 
Our Academy , showing itself more merciful to French art, kindly 
affords from year to year space on the line for the works of 
M. Edouard Frére; and yet such pictures as “Il est pris” (182) 
are not superior in character, execution, or colour, to the small 
genre paintings of Mr. T. Webster, R.A. (269), Mr. F. D. Hardy 
(167), Mr. J. Clark (140), and Mr. Le Jeune, A.R.A. (156). 
Also among close observers and careful executants may be named 
Mr. John Faed (91), Mr. G. B. O'Neil (424), Mr. MacLean (524), 
Mr. F. Morgan (1071), and Mr. Bedford (1072). Of more than 
ordinary size and complexity is “ Scandal” (158), as narrated by 
Mr. Storey. Here we are introduced to an afternoon tea of tale- 
bearing and tittle-tattle; the room is filled by buzzing talk, and 
yet the picture is kept quiet; and after the method of De Hooghe, 
atmosphere and daylight circulate around the figures. The 
composition is as skilfully strung together as if Ostade had 
arranged the room and the guests; and the general tone and 
the relation of parts to the whole show a mastery of the 
fundamental principles of Dutch art. The subject is a little 
intricate and difficult, hence it may be that the painter fails of his 
subtlest qualities. A word of commendation is here due to 
Mr. Gow tor a clever and careful composition, “ The Introduction 
of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu to the Kit-Kat Club” (495). 
Mr. Calthrop again attracts the eye by a sparkle more French than 
English; “La Levée de Monseigneur” (346) is a tableau de 
société, acomedy on the manners of high lite; the boy prince 
surrounded by obsequious attendants will never grow into a 
grande monarque; in the spoilt child we read the dying out of a 
dynasty. The fault of the picture seems to be in the over- 
emphasis thrown upon accessories, an error into which this adroit 
artist has before now fallen; thus the hero of the picture is not 
the pretty boy, but one of those immense four-post bedsteads 
which figure in French palaces. We must not forget to mention 
a well conceived work in which M. Tissot has for once the 
advantage of a serious motive. ‘The Captain’s Daughter” 
(121), a sick girl in an invalid chair, the father and the ship’s 
company gathering round her in tender solicitude, is a refined 
and touching composition, altogether earnest in conception, as it is 
delicate in silvery tone, and studious of simple truth. 

The Academy is seldom chargeable with vulgarity; it more 
frequently errs on the side of refined conventionality. We are 
sorry, however, to observe in the present year that the naturalism 
to which our artists are inclining commits them to a rude vigour 
not always in keeping with good taste. Thus we would quote 
“The Plague of Her Life” (645), by that versatile artist Mr. 
Watson, as the reverse of a refined production; also “ The Prop 
of the House”’ (638), and “ Unpleasant for Both Parties” (922), 
both by Mr. W. Weekes, a painter who has deservedly won 
his way to good positions in London exhibitions, err on the side 
of common motives which verge on vulgarism. It seems in- 
excusable that painters of talent should make such a descent; a 
desire to gain applause or to raise a laugh ought not to beguile an 
artist from the paths of sobriety and earnestness. It is curious 
how much harder it is to put comedy and farce upon canvas than 
on paper; humour, however, lends itself kindly to oils. Mr. 
Nicol, A.R.A., has been a humorist in his time; unfortunately, 
he long looked upon refinement as a weakuess, and now that he 
consents to mitigate his redundant force, it seems to be too late 
to gain delicacy of hand or subtle reading of character. “ Past 
Work ” (624) is simply a surrender of accustomed strength. Mr. 
Opie, like his kinsman the Academician, has had to get rid of 


masters pointed a moral more gravely ; our modern art is garish, | some of the ruggedness which inheres to the primitive naturalism 


unquiet, spasmodic. The colour is as the sentiment, hectic; the 
Contrast between golden sunlight and purple shadows heightens , 


of Cornishmen. “ Emissaries of the Long Parliament searching a 
Royalist’s House ” (535) has more style and treatment than we 
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have hitherto observed in this too resolute and relentless student 
of nature. 

‘The Academy encourages eccentricity less than ever; still a few 
select freaks of genius. prove serviceable foils to the inanities 
of certain Academicians and Associates who still rule “the 
line” with the rectitude belonging to dull respectability. Mr. 
Ilerkomer, whom we are more accustomed to greet in water- 
colours than in oils, is one of the several artists who play paro- 
dies on Myr. Frederick Walker, A.R.A. “After the Toil of 
the Day” (657) is a scattered and incoherent collection of 
people ranged on benches in a straggling Swiss village. The 
artist has no notion of concentration or unity ; we look on this 


pictorial medley as we would ona parish register ; the composition 


has no more coherence than acolumn devoted to births, deaths, 
and marriages. This is not art, at least in the old acceptation of 
the term. “Summer Days, Long Island” (956), by Mr. Ilennesy, 
is another common theme made conspicuous by eccentricity. M. 
Legros also persists in the hopeless task of recommending to an 
English peat forms repulsive to taste and irreconcilable with art. 
M. Zichy, the most notorious of Russian painters, is altogether 
proper when he chronicles the exploits of tue Prince of Wales in 
the Highlands. ‘The Academy, for some reason best known to 
itself, has violated, in the admission of these, the most inane works 
ever executed even at the command of royalty, one of its printed 
“ceneral conditions” which says, “No works which have been 
already publicly exhibited in London ” “can be received.” These 
ten drawings were exhibited in the Gallery of Mr. M‘Lean in the 
Haymarket in November last, when they obtained notice in our 
columns. 

Portraits are more than ever prominent, partly because there 
are few great figure compositions to throw them into due sub- 
ordination, The number of all sorts and sizes we estimate at 
over two hundred; the styles offer little novelty. It is scarcely 
necessary to speak of Sir Francis Grant, Mr. Knight, R.A., My. 
O'Neil, A.R.A., Mr. Buckner, or Mr. Weigall, inasmuch as their 
art has long been stationary. Mr. Millais too, the most fertile in 
resource of any portrait-painter now living, is contracting a 
mannerism which has already placed a limit to his further 
development. It would appear to be his habit, before he tales 
the first sitting, to send the lady off to a fashionable milliner; and 
what seems a little strange is, that when she returns to the studio 
she presents a costume which would be looked on as a screaming 
horror in any quiet, tasteful drawing-room. It is at this critical 
point that Mr. Millais steps forward as the true magician; he 
throws across the scene a rich curtain or a rare tapestry; he 
evokes trees or fields, he seizes on a hen-coop, or anything else 
that comes to hand in the distracting emergency; there is 
nothing he hesitates to do in order to make his portrait a 
pena triumph. By such ready and almost reckless expedients, 
by the offhand dash of an expert, daring dangers and despising 
difficulties, he succeeds in attracting the public gaze to every figure 
which he flings impetuously and carelessly on canvas. No pictures 
have been so much talked about as the portraits of Mrs. Dischoffs- 
heim (228) and Mrs. Heugh (21). This last we cannot rank, 
#s some critics have done, with the mother of Rembrandt; the 
work is not that of a painter, but of a wall plasterer; the artist has 
emptied his colour-box on his canvas. 

Our portrait-painters divide themselves into several distinctive 
classes. Thus Mr. Sant, R.A., follows style and fashion, as 
witness the graceful, dressy figure of “ Mrs. Oriel, Walton” 

253). Mr. Archer, too, throws ladylike delicacy into the 
figure and drapery of “Mrs. H. Joachim” (304); there is 
much refinement also in Mr. Lehmann’s rendering of “ Miss 
Helen Faucit” (594). Then comes, conspicuous for directly 
opposite qualities, what may be called the Aldermanic school 
ot portrait-painting; of such is “The late Lord Mayor on 
the occasion of the reception of Her Majesty at St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral on Thanksgiving Day” (113), by Mr. Wells, R.A. The 
picture merits a place between the two barbaric figures of Gog 
and Magog in Guildhall. There is yet another class of portraiture 
which, having little care for tailoring or millinery, simply strives 
to bring out the intellectual partofa man. Mr. Richmond, 
who gives to his heads a mental outlook or meditative introspec- 
tion, has been peculiarly happy in the delineation of “The Marquis 
of Salisbury” (290) and “The Rev. F. K. Leighton” (287). 
Mr. Watts, R.A., has also seized with habitual breadth and more 
than usual detail the decisive features of “ Mr. William Spottis- 
woode ” (36). This artist, who of all others is a student of mental 
expression, has seldom cared to throw so much finish and light- 
handed freedom into the painting of hair and beard. Myr. Watts 
usually errs on the side of over-generalization. We regret to say 
that one of our public men, the late Rev. F. D. Maurice (586), 
has received injury at the hand of Mr. L. Dickenson. The cha- 
racter is misinterpreted, the picture poorly painted. Posterity 
will depend so greatly on the portraits of our contemporaries 
that it is as hard to tolerate an inadequate portrait as an 
incompetent biography. 


THE OAKS. 
A FIER the Derby running the Oaks became a foregone con- 
clusion for Mr. Merry, provided only that his representative 
came to the post fit and well, for it was made no secret that Marie 
Stuart was some pounds better than Doncaster. Still the field for 
the Oaks was much larger than for the Derby, eighteen fillies 


starting for the ladies’ race; and it might well have been that 
some owners who witnessed Marie Stuart's signal defeat in the 
One Thousand Guineas were sceptical about her having had sufli- 
cient time since to recover her form completely. Directly she 
was seen in the paddock, however, all doubts about her fitness 
were set to rest. The three-year-old colts are not of very high 
class this year, but the fillies of the same age have, on public 
form, little pretension to attain even to that modest eminence ; so 
that when it was unreservedly announced that Marie Stuart was 
considerably superior to the Derby winner, it followed that the 
task assigned to her in the Oaks ought to be a very easy one. One 
can believe pretty nearly anything about horses and horse-racing ; 
but it certainly taxed one’s powers of belief to be asked to concede 
that, even on her best public form, Marie Stuart was 21 Ibs. better 
than Kaiser or Gang Forward. She ran her best race last year at 
Ascot, when, in the New Stakes, she beat Kaiser by four lengths ; 
but Kaiser was not nearly up to the mark then, and later in the 
season he made up for that defeat by running a dead heat with 
Surinam for the Middle Park Plate, Marie Stuart not being in the 
first four. At Newmarket, this spring, we have seen her— 
unfit no doubt, and incapable of doing justice to herself— 
well beaten by Cecilia and Angela, neither of whom is 
within hail of Kaiser or Gang Forward; and yet a month 
later she is openly proclaimed 7 lbs. better than a horse who has 
just given Kaiser and Gang Forward a stone beating. We are 

ound to say that her performance in the Oaks fully justifies 
all that was said of her. There was but one in the race from 
start to finish, and the race was won in the commonest of canters. 
Therefore Marie Stuart must decidedly be classed as the best 
three-year-old of the year, and unless Doncaster improves as 
much between May and September as she has improved between 
the first and the last weeks of May, she is not likely to lose her 
supremacy. Kaiser and Gang Forward will in all probability 
never run better than they have run already; how much better 
Doncaster and Marie Stuart may run is a matter of pure specula- 
tion. 

Besides Marie Stuart, Mr. Merry started Sonata to male 
the running, and Lord Falmouth and Mr. Crawfurd also started 
two each—Cecilia and Silver Ring, as in the One Thousand, re- 
presenting the former, and Wild Myrtle and Voyageuse the latter. 
Among the remainder were Angela, a fair trusty sort of mare 
who rarely misses running into a place, Oxford Mixture, Gra- 
tinska, Lady Lyon, Wild Aggie, a much-fancied filly by Young 
Melbourne, out of Hippia—a former Oaks winner—belonging to 
Baron Rothschild, and Poldoody, of the highest lineage, by 
Beadsman, out of Caller Ou, but quite unworthy of such parent- 
age. Most of these have run, and many of them have run so 
recently that their public form need not be dwelt on here. Ac- 
cording to the latest test, the One Thousand Guineas, Cecilia and 
Angela appeared to be the best; but the fillies generally 
have run so inconsistently, having alternately beaten one another 
and been beaten in turn, that, as in the similar case of the colts, 
one was hound to come to the conclusion that there was hardly a 
real good one among them. Doncaster the dark rose in his might 
on the Derby day, and Marie Stuart the reinvigorated followed 
suit on the Oals day, and*we became conscious that we possessed 
both a first-class three-year-old colt and a first-class three-year- 
old filly, each of whom, curiously enough, had been beaten by 
second-class colts and fillies only a few weeks before. Of the two 
races the Oalis was much more decisively won; for there were no 
disappointments, no casualties, no jostling and shutting in or out 
at Tattenham Corner. Though the field was half as large again 
as the field for the Derby, and though fillies possess the peculiar 
excitability of the sex, the race was unmarked by a single unto- 
ward incident. The starter despatched them without delay or 
difficulty ; the two pioneers, Voyageuse and Sonata, performed 
their duty to the best of their powers; the main body of the field 
occupied as good places as they could get, and ran as fast as they 
could ; and Marie Stuart, not very solicitous in the first part of the 
race about position, was ready at any moment to take the lead. 
Having safely rounded Tattenham Corner, and having found 
herself in the straight without any accident, Marie Stuart was let 
out by Cannon, and the race was over at once. She came away 
past the bell, and past the Stand, and past the judge’s chair, without 
even being challenged for a moment by a single antagonist. The 
three lengths by which she won might have been increased to 
a dozen at the pleasure of her jockey, and all that those behind 
her could do was to struggle for the second and third places. For 
these there was a good race between Wild Myrtle, Angela, and 
Oxford Mixture, Mr. Crawfurd’s mare gaining second money by 
half a length, and Angela securing the third place by ahead. By 
the victory of Marie Stuart Mr. Merry is returned the winner of 
the Oaks for the first time, and to all appearance he is going to 
take leave of the Turf in a blaze of triumph. With Doncaster 
and Marie Stuart he holds two trump cards for the Leger, in which 
both of them are engaged, and for which it does not seem possible 
that both should be defeated. They have decisively beaten the 
best trained and the best colts and fillies of their year; and we 
see small prospect of their colours being lowered during the 
present year. 

The incidental racing of the week was more interesting than it 
usually is, or perhaps, the Derby being such a failure, an un- 
wonted amount of attention was paid to the minor events. The 
principal two-year-old race of the meeting, the Woodcote Stakes, 
attracted a field of eleven runners, the Newmarket winner Toma- 
hawk being the most notable public performer among them, 
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Great expectations were formed of Aventuriére—sister to Canti- 
niére—Kidbrooke, by Young Melbourne, Dukedom, by The Duke, 
and Marsworth, by King Tom, and to this quartet: the race was 
confined. The finish between Marsworth, Kidbrooke, and 
Dukedom was very fine, Baron Rothschild’s gigantic son of King 
Tom winning by a bead, while Kidbrooke beat Dukedom by a 
neck only. tthe winner is a magnificent-looking colt, backward in 
condition of course, and not likely to exhibit himself at his best 
for another year, perhaps for two. He looks like making a Cup 
horse at four years old; but he has many valuable engagements 
during the present season, and if he is made to fulfil them, we 
shall not be surprised to see his future prospects nipped in the bud. 
Baron Rothschild had, an hour or two previously, won a Maiden 
Plate with Archduke, who disposed of sixteen opponents, and 
whose victory no doubt strengthened the position of Marsworth 
for the principal race of the day. On Wednesday Archduke was 
in turn beaten by Kidbrooke, though by little more than half a 
length, Tomahawk again vainly endeavouring to carry his penalty 
to the front. Mr. Merry secured the Two-Year-Old Stakes on 
Thursday with his chestnut filly by Scottish Chief out of Lady 
Morgan, who was penalized slbs. for winning at Bath. The 
Acorn Stakes on Friday were won by Peggy Dawdle—beaten half 
a length on the Wednesday by Kidbrooke—and the Two-Year- 
Old Plate fell, after a tremendous struggle, to Mr. Winkle, 
who had rolbs. extra to carry, and won by a head; Selsea Bill 
and Berrytield making a dead heat for second place. The honours 
of the week rest, as far as the two-year-olds are concerned, with 
Marsworth, Kidbrooke, and Mr. Winkle. The latter horse has 
even thus early in the season done work enough for one year, and 
his last race, under such a disadvantage of weight, has shown 
him to be possessed of sterling qualities. Whether any of 
the two-year-olds that ran during the week are of the first class 
is a question which time must decide. 

The remaining events may be dismissed in a few words. The 
Queen’s Plate was what Queen's Plates usually are. Dutch Skater 
and Lilian cantered for about three-fourths of the distance, and 
raced home together from Tattenham Corner. After a good 
finish M. Lefévre’s old horse won by a neck. As a six-furlong 
race it was a very pretty contest; as atest of staying powers 
it was an absurd farce. On Friday there was a double 
dead-heat—a circumstance unprecedented at Epsom, though 
we have seen it happen twice at Newmarket. The race 
was of no importance, and the dead-heaters, Arcesilaus and 
Cranbourne, would hardly have been handed down to fame 
but for this incident in their racing careers. The High Level 
Handicap, for which twelve started, produced a fine race between 
Shannon and Uhlan, the former—with all the best of the weights, 
however—winning by a head. Mr. Savile’sill-luck this season in 
running second for great races was thus again exemplitied. 
Shannon was totally neglected before the race, it being generally 
believed that she had quite lost her form; and indeed it was no 
great performance for a mare that had beaten Favonius in the 
Goodwood Cup just to shake off in the last stride a moderate 
horse like Uhlan, from whom also she was receiving a year and 
We may conclude by saying that the fields during the 
week were more than up to the average, the minor races, as we 
have said, not being so utterly dwarfed as usual by the Derby; 
and the number of close and exciting finishes was very remarkable, 
although the two great events were carried off pretty easily. 

Mr. Hughes made another attempt, on the eve of the adjourn- 
ment of the House of Commons for the Whitsun recess, to induce 
the Government to extend the Betting-Houses Act to Scotland, 
but it was of no avail. The Lord Advocate and Mr. Bruce had 
not a word to say against the position taken up by Mr. Hughes, 
that the Betting-Houses Act had stopped a great nuisance in 
England, and that there was no reason why a similar nuisance 
should be permitted in Scotland ; but they let it be plainly under- 
stood that they would not move in the matter themselves. Both 
of them almost implored Mr. Hughes, or any other private member, 
to bring in a short Bill to extend the Act, and both promised 
that it should receive the support of the Government; but 
both excused themselves from taking any initiative in the matter. 
Mr. Bruce expressed his opinion that such a Bill would meet 
with no opposition at all, that in fact it might be carried through 
all its stages in the course of a few days; yet almost in the 
same breath, with most singular inconsistency, he declared that 
the Government could not handle the question without abandon- 
ing some other measure; and he hinted, with extreme timidity, 
that after all it might be opposed, and then what could the 
Government do? If the Government determined to stop the 
nuisance of the commission agents in Scotland, and their Bill 
was opposed, Mr. Bruce would of course have to defend it; but 
he has already declared that he knows nothing whatever about 
betting or racing, and the vision of the member for York, who 
knows all does toting and racing, rising to expose his ignorance, 
is too much for Mr. Bruce to contemplate with equanimity. So 
an admitted duty of Government—a duty which could easily be per- 
formed without any appreciable sacrifice of time or labour—is either 
not to be done at all, or is to be tossed to and fro to any private 
member who may choose to undertake it. If Mr. Bruce and his 
colleagues have so little opinion of the value of the Betting 
Houses Act that they grudge a little trouble to make its applica- 
tion uniform and effective, it might as well be repealed altogether. 
Judging from what we read in the sporting papers, we should say 
that the Act is pretty freely evaded in England already, and the 


trade is so profitable that every advantage will be taken of the Howe | 


Secretary’s apathy to evade it more and more openly, till at length 
we shall revert to the state of things which existed a few years ago, 
We suppose that it is hardly necessary to recapitulate the arguments 
we have often brought forward to prove the necessity of stopping as 
far as possible the operations of the advertising commission agents. 
Their trade flourishes as of old, and there is no diminution in the 
number of their victims. Scotland, as Mr. Miller observed, is 
being flooded with betting schemes; with schemes, that is, to 
extract as much money as possible out of the pockets of unwary 
dupes. Column after column in various London and local papers 
is taken up with offers of the most flattering nature, such as are 
most likely to tempt the class for which they are intended. As 
we have often said, a rough calculation of the money that these 
betting agents expend in advertising enables us to form some idea 
of the number of their customers, and of the income that must 
pour in week by week. The credulous, the ignorant, the idlers who 
would fain win a week’s wages without an hour's work, areeverready 
to respond to the appeals made to them to try this system for one 
week more, or to follow that prophet for yet another meeting. 
Occasional success stimulates the appetite for gambling; frequent 
reverses excite the recklessness of despair. The betting agents 
know with what manner of men they have for the most part to 
deal, and bait their hooks accordingly. That such a state of 
things should continue in any part of the United Kingdom is a 
gross scandal; but a Government which only applies the law in 
England by fits and starts in occasional moments of virtuous zeal 
can hardly be expected to be very anxious to add to its respon- 
sibilities by extending it where it is not at present in force. 


REVIEWS. 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AND THE CATHOLIC 
QUESTION.* 


HE letters and despatches in this volume extend from the 
autumn of 1828 to the middle of the next year—the most 
critical and important part of the Duke of Wellington’s brief and 
somewhat unfortunate Administration. We are thus enabled to 
trace the rapid development of the Roman Catholic question, and 
to understand the peculiar difficulties of the Duke’s position in 
regard toit. The subject has already been pretty fully illustrated 
by the Memoirs of Sir Robert Peel, the Buckingham Papers, and 
other publications, and there is not much that is absolutely new 
to be gathered from the Duke’s correspondence. This, however, 
does not detract from the historical interest and value of the 
correspondence. It supplies authentic information on various points 
which have hitherto rested on mere gossip or conjecture; and even 
a familiar story gains by being told in the Duke’s clear, straight- 
forward, trenchant style. In his own way, the Duke was certainly 
a master of English. 

The Duke of Wellington had entered upon office in the beginning. 
of the year on an understanding with the King that the Roman 
Catholic claims should not be made a Cabinet question, although’ 
unanimity in opposition to them was not to be required from 
members of the Administration. The Clare election, which Lord 
Palmerston has described as marking a new epoch in Irish history, 
occurred in July. Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald, the Government candi- 
date, and himself a member of the Government, was personally 
very popular in the county. He was known to be friendly to 
Emancipation, and he was supported by the whole strength of the 
gentry; yet O'Connell defeated him by a large majority. The 
result of this election was clearly due to the influence of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood, who marshalled the peasantry, and led them in 
regiments to the poll. According to a memorandum which is printed 
in the present volume, orders were given from the altars that the 
male population of each parish from fifteen to eighty years of age 
should proceed to Ennis, the county town, and in many places the 
country appeared to be deserted by the inhabitants, “ and all ages 
participated in the enthusiasm.” Moreover, it is mentioned asa 
further example of the power of the priests and the Catholic 
Association, that, notwithstanding the heat of the weather, and 
the prevailing excitement, there was hardly an instance of 
drunkenness, and the town was as quiet as if nothing extra- 
ordinary was going forward. It was clear that what had happened 
at Clare might and would happen elsewhere, and there could no 
longer be any doubt that the Roman Catholic Association had 
—— become the ruling body in Ireland. The Duke of 

ellington at once saw that the understanding on which the 
Government had been formed could not be maintained. Mr. Peel 
agreed with the Duke that it would be better to try to settle the 
question than to leave it open, but could not at first bring himself 
to share the responsibility of making concessions to the Catholics. 
On the 12th September the Duke thus sums up the situation in a 
letter to Peel:—“Can we any longer delay to do something ? 
Must not that something be either restraints in Ireland unknown 
in the ordinary practice of the Constitution, or concessions in some 
form or other? Can we hope to prevail upon Parliament to im- 
pose such restraints? Have we any resource but concession in 
the existing state of men’s opinions in as well as out of doors?” 
On October 14th the Duke points out to the King that the 


* Despatches, Correspondence, and Memoranda of Field-Marshal Arthur 
Duke of Wellington, K.G. Edited by his Son, the Duke of Wellington, K.G. 
(In continuation of the former Series.) Vol. V. September 1828 to June 
1829. London: Murray. 1873. 
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leaders of the Roman Catholic Association evidently do not 
intend to commit any breach of the peace, although everything 
is done to excite hatred and contempt of the Government. It 
is suggested as not impossible—the Duke says, “I might state 
it more ert and he seems to have believed it as at least 
highly probable—that the Roman Catholic tenantry might refuse 
to pay tithe or rent. And if they did, how could the law be 
enforced? How could there be distraint for rent or tithes upon 
nillions of tenants? For this state of things there was no remedy 
except “consideration of the whole state of Ireland,” which was 
the familiar euphemism for Catholic emancipation. Two days 
after the Duke writes to a friend :—“ The difficulties of the times 
have been accumulating for nearly forty years; and I must find a 
way out of them!!! It is not by means of Brunswick Clubs.” 

About this time the Cabinet was somewhat disturbed by a 
peculiarity in O’Connell’s costume. It had been discovered that 
wien O'Connell was at Clare during the election he wore “one 
metal button on a coat of which the other buttons were plain.” It 
‘wes a green coat, and all the buttons were covered with green cloth 
except this metal one. What could this mean? Sir R. Peel writes 
to the Duke about it, and the Duke writes to Lord Longford; and 
a great many eminent men seem to have tossed on the pillow 
wordering what on earth the metal button meant. There was 
a general agreement that the button was the signal that the 
weazer belonged to some illegal association, but nothing definite 
seems to have been ascertained.  ° 

On the 16th November the Duke again addressed the King :— 

The state of society in Ireland is [he writes] daily becoming worse. 
In the South the worst evils, excepting actual civil war, exist. Combina- 
tions have been formed to resist the payment of rent and tithes to members 
of Brunswick Clubs, in which description is included nearly every Pro- 
testant of the Church of England residing in the country ; and to bind the 
Catholics not to deal with members of Brunswick Clubs as shopkeepers. 
There are cases reported of Protestants not daring to move one hundred 
yards from their houses. 

On the other hand, even the Brunswickers had begun to see that 
some compromise must be sought for. The Duke had therefore 
come to the conclusion that the emancipation of the Catholics was 
inevitable, and he entreated the King to consider a plan which he 

drawn up some months before. It appears that the King 
was unable to use his pen to answer this communication, and 
could only dictate a brief acknowledgment; but three days after- 
wards he could write a letter of several pages to the Duke, to 
thank him for blowing up Lord Anglesey, the Lord-Lieutenant, 
who was suspected to a leaning too much to the Roman Catholic 
side, and to praise his “frankness, point, and firmness.” The 
royal letter is dashed with as many italics as a school-girl’s 
effusion :— 

Consistency and ness is, and must be, the only line for us to pursue, if 
he will not the very clear po | at same liberal 
and gentlemanly hint, in its tone, given to him by you in your former letter ; 
I and my government must act for ourselves, and he must be removed by us as 
shortly as possible, but with all proper dignity on our part, &c. 

The Duke’s own account of the Lord-Lieutenant given to Lord 
Bathurst was that he had gone mad, “bit by a mad Papist” or 
“looking after low Lord was perhaps not 
very discreet, especially in the Government his 
rash communications with O’Connell; but he had a difficult part 
to play, and it is not surprising that, situated as he was, he should 
have had a more vivid impression than Ministers in London of the 
accumulating dangers of delay in conciliating the Roman Catholics. 
Under the circumstances, however, his recall was inevitable. 

In the beginning of 1829 the Government —_— itself in 
earnest to the solution of the question which paralysed its autho- 
rity in Ireland, and endangered even the integrity of the Empire. 
On the 12th of January Peel consented to retain office ; on the 15th 
the King gave permission to the Government to take the Catholic 
question into consideration ; and immediately afterwards Cabinet 
meetings were held to settle the Speech at the opening of Parlia- 
ment. The King agreed to the draft of the Speech, but very re- 
luctantly. It is stated in Lord Ellenborough’s memoranda that 
“when the Duke of Wellington mentioned that the Catholics 
were to be excluded from judicial offices connected with the 
Church, the King said, ‘What! do you mean a Catholic 
to hold any judicial office? To be a Judge of the King’s 
Bench?’ When seats in Parliament were mentioned, he said, 
‘Damn it, do you mean to let them into Parliament?’” 
The management of the King was, in fact, one of the Duke's chief 
difficulties during the whole of this period. In the opening 
sentence of the first letter in this volume the Duke writes, as if 
with mingled surprise and satisfaction, that he had been to 
Windsor and had found the King “ not unreasonable ;”’ and almost 
the last letter is a complaint of the King’s efforts to thwart and 
humiliate his Ministers. On one occasion Sir W. Knighton reports 
that “the great difficulty, under present circumstances, is to 
prevent his Majesty from thinking for himself.” The King was 
suffering from gout, and still more from the effects of the 
laudanum which he had got into the habit of taking in la 

uantities. In November Lord Bathurst says he does not like 

e Duke’s account of the King, but “our ious master knows 
how to appear ill before his Minister if he thinks that his restora- 
tion to health would expose him to unpleasant discussion on 
| seeage subjects.” There can be little doubt, however, that the 

g was at this time really ill; and early in January his atten- 
dants became seriously alarmed. “The ale at dinner,” wrote 
Knighton, “is a part of the concern,” but it was “the laudanum 
system” which naturally excited the gravest apprehensions, 


Parliament met on February 5th, and the first thing that was 
done was to propose a Bill for the ———— of the Catholic 
Association. is passed the House of Commons on the 17th, 
and the Government immediately began to prepare for the intro- 
duction of the Catholic Relief Bill, which formed the other 
element in their Irish policy. Their plan was to put down the 
Catholic Association on the one hand, and, on the other, to satisfy 
the demands which had been agitated by that body. It was now 
found, however, that the King was di d to draw back as 
regards this second part of the Government scheme. In the 
Cabinet, on the 26th, the Duke said his conversation with the 
King had been bag Be eeable. The King begged he would 
not speak to the Household, and seemed to intimate that they 
were to vote against the Government. “The King’s conversation 
before mixed companies and his servants,” says eo | Ellenborough, 
“has been most imprudent. The Duke of Cumberland has had great 
effect on him.” It was decided that the Duke of Wellington 
should not only write a strong remonstrance to the King, warni 
him that the Government were committed to their policy an 
must go on with it or resign, but should himself go to Windsor 
to bring the matter to a point. The interview took place next 
day. It lasted five hours and a half, and the King ultimately 
yielded all points, even to the extent of desiring the Duke of 
Cumberland to leave England. The King was in a very agitated 
state, and even spoke of abdicating. The Duke of Wellington said 
it was the more painful in consequence of the very peremptory lan- 
guage he was “yo to hold to him. However, the King was very 

ind and kissed him when he left. Everything seemed to be 
settled now, but on March 2 everything was once more unsettled. 
The King’s scruples had returned with unabated vigour, and he 
wished to withdraw his promise. “The King again spoke of 
abdicating, and of sending Lord Bexley witha m e to that 
effect to the House of Lords.” He took to his bed, and the 
Duke found him there when he went to Windsor for another long 
interview. Next day the Duke, the Lord Chancellor, and Mr. 
Peel waited on the King, and assured him that they were per- 
fectly firm and resolute, and must either proceed with the Relief 
Bill or resign. The King, as we know from another source, 
objected to the proposed omission from the Oath of Supremacy of 
the words relating to the spiritual and ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
of the Pope, and no arguments or appeals could shake him from 
this position. The Ministers then intimated that they had no 
alternative but to resign, and parted with the King on this under- 
standing. At the Cabinet dinner that night, the Duke stated 
that Peel would next day withdraw his notice about the Relief 
Bill, because he was no longer the King’s Minister. In the 
interval, however, the King had again changed his mind—indeed 
his Ministers had not been gone more than a few hours when he 
wrote to the Duke as follows :— 

Windsor Castle, Wednesday Evening, 
8 o'clock, 4 

My dear Friend,—As I find the country would be left without an 
Administration, I have decided to yield my opinion to that which is con- 
sidered by the Cabinet to be for the immediate interests of the country. 
Under these circumstances, you have my consent to proceed as you propose 
with the measure. God knows what pain it costs me to write these words. 

G. R. 


It is mentioned in Lord Ellenborough’s memoranda that the King 
wrote the letter at half-past nine, though he dated it eight 
o’clock. The Cabinet were glad to be relieved from their 
embarrassment, but thought it desirable to have a distinct 
pledge from the King—it must be in writing, Peel insisted— 
about which there could be no mistake. This was obtained, and 
the Duke of Wellington announced in the House of Lords that, 
in introducing the Relief Bill, he had the “ sanction and support 
of His Majesty.” 

We have seen what were the Duke of Wellington’s relations to 
his Cabinet, or at least to the most important member of it, Mr 
Peel, and also to the King. He had first to — over Mr. Peel 
to his views, and afterwards the Cabinet was liable at every turn 
to be checkmated by the King. And, besides this, he was the 
head of a party, and he had his party to deal with. There isa 
familiar nursery story about the man who had to take a fox, a 
goose, and a cabbage over a river in a boat that would only hold 
two besides himselt. This was somewhat the position of the Duke 
of Wellington on the question of the Roman Catholic claims. 
The King, in his resistance to any —— for concession, trusted 
to support within the Cabinet, and the Duke’s opponents in the 
Cabinet looked hopefully to the party. The Duke saw clearly 
enough that, if he began by endeavouring to bring over the 
party to his side, his reluctant colleagues and the King would 
at once pluck up courage to op him, and that it was 
necessary to make sure of his ground with the latter before he 
could even venture to take his party into his confidence. The 
consequence was that when at last he broke his project to the 
world, he was accused of masked batteries, and every kind of 
treachery. In the course of the winter he had written to a 
clergyman in Ireland thét he saw no prospect of a settlement: 
of the Roman Catholic question, andeven Sir G. C. Lewis thinks’ 
that this is evidence of duplicity. At that date the Duke was 
still under the impression that Mr. Peel meant to withdraw from 
the Government, and he had every reason not to trust for support 
tothe King. It would have been simple madness for him to have 
pledged himself to any measure under such circumstances. More- 
over, it was difficult for him to speak out freely and openly on the 
‘subject. He saw that it was impossible to continue to keep 
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upeven the form of government in Ireland without civil war, 
from which he shrank both as a soldier and a statesman; but he 
did not think it desirable to say so to all the world. 

All the documents relating to the duel with Lord Winchilsea, 
including Dr. Hume’s report, are given in this volume; and how- 
ever little we can nowadays sympathize with the ordeal to which 
the Duke appealed, it is impossible not to admire the calm, matter- 
of-course intrepidity with which he went through with what he 
regarded as “only a part of the Catholic question.” is mistake 
was in supposing that a proof of personal courage was necessary 
in answer to accusations of political treachery. Among other 
letters on the subject he received two from Jeremy Bentham. 
The first begins:—“TIll-advised man! Think of the confusion 
into which the whole fabric of government would have been 
thrown had you been kilied, or had the trial of you for the 
murder of another man been substituted in the House of Lords 
for the passing of the Emancipation Bill.” And then, after 
pointing out the folly of the Duke’s conduct, he mentions 
that :—“T’other day O'Connell was with me; amongst 
other things he gave me his history in regard to duelling”— 
which was that he had been out and killed his man, and had there- 
upon made a vow, to which he gave general notoriety, that he 
would never engage a second time in such a contest, no matter 
what the provocation might be. Bentham adds :— 

Mere insensibility to danger of pain and death is a virtue which man 

ssesses in joint tenancy with the bull, the bear, and their challenger, the 

dog. Now, then, if to personal and physical you add moral courage, 
I will tell you what to do. Go to the House of Lords; stand up 
there in your place ; confess your error ; declare your repentance ; say that 
you have violated your duty to your Sovereign and your country; and 
promise that on no future occasion whatsoever, under no provocation what- 
soever, in cither character—that of giver or that of accepter of a 
challenge—will you repeat the offence. Here am I, leader of the Radicals | 
(in that character at least am I, and I alone, every now and then spoken of), | 
leader of the Radicals, more solicitous for the life of the leader of the | 
Absolutists than he himself is! What paradoxes, what prodigies, has not 
the field of politics given birth to of late ! 
The Duke civilly acknowledged the remonstrance with his compli- 
ments, and Bentham’s next letter is addressed to “ My dear 
Duke,” and winds up with the postscript,“ My social affections are 
warm; the promptitude of your attention has called forth the 
garrulity of old age.” Bentham tells the Duke he has designs on 
him. He w&nts to make him “do what Cromwell tried at and 
found it was too much for him.” Incidentally he mentions that 
O’Connell had made himself a deadly marksman before the duel 
by tising at the heads of dogs, which in his part of Ireland 
wht attack men on horseback by biting the horses’ heels. 

The perusal of each succeeding Volume of the Duke of 
Wellington’s despatches confirms our impression of his strong 
common sense and practical sagacity. In a despatch of gth 
October, 1828, the Duke makes some remarks in regard to Persia 
which may perhaps not be unseasonable at the present hour :— 

No combination which can be made in Asia, and no improvements in the 
state and resources of the Persian Government which we can think will 
probably occur, could enable the King of Persia to become a formidable enemy 
to the Emperor of Russia. That which we ought to inculcate, then, is peace 
and good neighbourship. A strict and good-humoured performance of treaties, 
and the manifestation of a strong desire to continue on good terms, would | 
have a good effect ; and such measures are not at all inconsistent with an 
entire independence of, and even freedom from, Russian control, and even 
council ; and great attention to the resources of the country, financial as 
well as military, and the completion and perfection of its establishments. 
The Duke goes on to say that it is very desirable to encourage 
both the King of Persia and the Pasha of Bagdad to improve their 
military resources, not for use against Russia, but for the security | 
of their own authority. ‘‘ Without such aid the first sound of | 
foreign war occasions insurrection and disorder and expense every- | 
where.” He also remarks :— 

We must observe that the advice which we have under consideration is to 
be given to a semi-barbarous, but very corrupt, Court and people. The | 
Ministers, the prince, the King himself, would sell our advice for half-a- 
crown ; and we must take care that, while peace is our real object and policy, | 
and the real intention which we have in view, we are not accused of exciting 
war against the Emperor on his Eastern frontier. 


DAVIES’S THEOLOGY AND MORALITY.* 


\ R. LLEWELYN DAVIES, we should guess, must have had 
AVL some difficulty in discovering a suitable title for the essays 
which he now republishes from several magazines. We might 
expect from the leading title that they would be chiefly devoted 
to the very important questions about the bearing of theology 
upon morality. Butin fact this topic oceupies only a small portion 
ot his pages, and is for the most part treated very indirectly. The 
alternative title, “ Essays on Questions of Belief and Practice,” 
seems to be as much too wide as the other is too narrow; for it 
includes a good half of the field in which the human intellect 
may find employment. The essays are, in fact, very discursive. 
Some of them deal with theological topics, such as the nature of 
prayer; others discuss ethical problems; one is devoted to a 
criticism of Renan’s Oriyines du Chriftianisme, another to an 
account of Erastus; and the concluding essays are upon Pauperism, 
Trade-Unionism, and Communism. It is difficult to give any 
general idea of so miscellaneous a collection, a large part of which, 
moreover, turns upon —_ which we do not wish to discuss in 
this place. We may, however, say that Mr. Davies expounds the 
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views of the Broad Church party, of which he is a distinguished 
member; and that he shows a spirit of tolerance and candour 
which would be honourable in an adherent of any party. These 
virtues, indeed, though they cannot be too highly commended, 
are not without their drawbacks in a literary point of view. Itis 
well and right that a sincere Christian should give a full measure 
of justice to the arguments of sceptical writers; that he should 
be able to appreciate them fairly is a necessary condition of his 
giving a satisfactory answer; but it cannot be denied that candor 
is unfortunately apt to mean coldness. We do not in the least 
mean to accuse Mr, Davies of want of fervour; on the con- 
trary, he speaks like a man profoundly convinced of the truth 
and importance of his own doctrines; and yet the efforts to be 
strictly just gives a certain air of dryness and constraint to lis 
pages. He writes like a man who is forcing himself to be just to 
theories which at the bottom of his soul he detests, and the 
compulsory calmness has somehow extinguished the rhetorizal 
fire which should give animation to his pages, though it might 
render them less philosophically valuable. On the whole, there- 
fore, we cannot fairly say that Mr. Davies’s book carries us along 
with much vivacity. Though short, it is sometimes dull; and 
whilst we feel that he is a very sensible and serious writer, whose 
views well deserve attention, we cannot commend his boos to 
ersons Who insist upon having their literature spiced with wit, 
umour, or pathetic eloquence. 

The general temper of his. mind is well exhibited in an essay 
on “ Pauperism as produced by Wealth.” Nothing could be more 
sound and sensible. Mr. Davies is perfectly free from the charge 
sometimes brought against clergymen of a disposition to encourage 
mere sentimental almsgiving without reference to consequences. 
He points out with judicial calmness the various ways in which 
pauperism is occasionally stimulated by wealth. The arbitrary 
changes due to the influence of fashion in the channels through 
which the stream of wealth flows; the recklessness sometimes 
produced by a sudden rise of wages; the contagious influence of 
luxurious habits, and especially the “ social mischief—it would 
be scarcely uncharitable to call it a vice—of horse-racing,” are all 
potent causes of demoralization. Betting on the great races is, as 
he assures us, one of the main amusements of the leisure hours of 
the working-man, and is far more absorbing than politics. DPau- 
perism, again, is swelled in many cases by the thriltless habits 
encouraged by the system of domestic service in the houses of the 
extravagant rich. But of course the leading cause of all is the 
reckless mode of distributing charity. On this, as on the other 
points, Mr. Davies speaks with the authority of one who, as rector 
of a London parish, is thoroughly familiar with the evils which 
he describes, and who has thought carefully as well as observed 
accurately. Perhaps he does not say much that is new, and he 
does not attempt to give any sensational character to his remarks ; 
his testimony is valuable, and he is content to give it in the most 
straightforward and unadorned fashion, 

We will turn by way of contrast to another paper in which 
Mr. Davies ventures upon the more disputable ground of moral 
speculation. In an article headed “ Weak Points in Utilitarianism,” 
he appears as the commentator on a posthumous work of the 
late Professor Grote, of Cambridge. Mr. Grote possessed the 
virtue of candour in an even more marked degree than Mr. Davies. 
Indeed he pushed it to such an extreme that it often seems as if 
he had no opinions at all. He seems to have had a positive horror 
of coming to any fixed conclusions. With a mind singularly in- 


| genious and fertile in suggesting difficulties, and with a delight 
, in speculation equalled only by his dislike to reducing his specu- 


lations to a form fitted for publication, he left behind him a mass 
of unfinished materials which appeared in the outward form of a 
book, but strangely desultory and perplexing. Few people pro- 
bably have read it through, though a reader is rewarded by 


| stray touches of character indicating a perfectly morbid dislike 


to dogmatism. ‘ What I have most dreaded,” he says, in a pas- 
sage quoted by Mr. Davies, “has been lest anything that I have 
said should pagers to have a completeness that does not belong to 
it, and lest I should bar up any ways in which the thought of any 
interested in these subjects should tend to expand itself.” Mr. 
Davies is the interpreter of some of the objections raised by this 
hesitating, though acute, thinker to Mr. Mill’s essay on Utilita- 
rianism ; and generally, as it seems, agrees with them. Mr. Davies 
himself, however, is not very definite; and between the two we 
are rather at a loss to discover how far the critic or the critic’s 
critic agrees to or dissents from the definite statements laid down 
by Mr. Mill. We will briefly touch one or two of the points 
mentioned, and endeavour to indicate our own view of the prin- 
ciples involved, 

The first objection raised by Professor Grote, and partly en- 
dorsed by Mr. Davies, is the ordinary one as to the difficulty of 
defining that happiness, the production of which, from the utili- 
tarian point of view, is the proper object of morality. Can we 
define happiness with sufficient clearness to make it the one mea 
sure of the rightness of actions? Can we establish a hierarchy of 
pleasures, and say, from mere experience, that some pleasures are 
“higher” than others? Mr. Mill attempts to answer this last 
question by saying that all persons who are equally capable of enjoy- 
ing both classes of pleasure do in fact give a preference to those 
which we call the highest. But even if this be so, are we capable 
of thus measuring pleasures by a definite scale? The mind itself 
changes as the pleasures change. A youth who has been vicious 
becomes devout in his old age. In each state he will gene- 
rally wonder how he could find any pleasure in what was most 
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pleasurable in the other state. How, then, can he calmly compare 
the two: . 

The task of inventing any calculus which will enable us to 
judge the relative value of different pleasures as we judge the 
price of different articles of commerce, to pronounce a sensual 
pleasure to be worth only a penny, and an intellectual pleasure 
to be worth a guinea, may indeed be pronounced impossible. 
And Bentham’s mode of speaking as though he could weigh 

leasures and pains in a balance is clearly absurd. But the 

tilitarian might reply that, though this proves that we cannot 
form an ideally perfect code of ethics, it does not prove that our 
actual morality is not constructed on Utilitarian principles. 
Whatever theory of happiness be maintained, it is quite clear that 
happiness is promoted by forbidding murder, enjoining truth, and 
by similar elementary rules. It may be doubted whether there 
is any generally recognized moral precept which would be affected 
by accepting any existing theory as to the nature of happiness. 
The objection would be valid if moralists endeavoured to deter- 
mine what every man ought to do under all conceivable circum- 
stances; but those broad and simple generalizations which are 
embodied in morality rest upon a basis independent of these 
refined speculations, 

The ditliculty of proving that some pleasures are “ higher” 
than others, whatever be the meaning of the words, seems to 
be equally great on either hypothesis. So long as everybody 
is agreed that intellectual are preferable to sensual pleasures, 
it seems as easy to justify the preference by arguing that 
experience shows them to be greater as by arguing that we 
know them intuitively to be better. The cruder form of Utili- 
tarianism into which Mr. Mill sometimes appears to fall is 
indeed exposed to some difficulty. The individual testimony 
to the superiority of one class of pleasures is as weak and 
fluctuating as Mr. Grote asserts. But a later Utilitarian would 
point to the admiration felt for those who prefer the highest 
pee asa proof that the accumulated experience of the race 

as, in fact, demonstrated that they are of greater importance to 
the collective welfare. The intuitionist, here represented by Mr. 
Grote and Mr. Davies, is right in denying that each man’s moral 
approbativun of certain qualities is merely the result of his own views 
ot utility; and we must have recourse to more elaborate modes 
of explaining so complex a phenomenon. But the mere appeal to 
an intuitive knowledge is futile; for as soon as any practical 
question arises on which men’s opinions really differ—such, for 
example, as the superiority of an ascetic or an epicurean type of 
morality—we can learn nothing by opposing rival intuitions, and 
must have recourse to some such external test as that provided by 
the Utilitarian morality. 

Another dilliculty in Mr. Mill’s theory, which is criticized by 
Mr. Grote, is Berntham’s dictum that every one is to count for 
one and nobody for more than one. The difficulty of applying 
this arithmetical valuation of the amounts of happiness is 
insisted upon by Mr. Grote and his follower. It has lately been 
discussed by Mr. Fitzjames Stephen in his book on Liberty, 
Fraternity, Equality, which we lately reviewed. Without going 
into the wider questions with which he connects it, we may 
briefly notice Mr. Grote’s chief argument. Nobody, he says, 
would tolerate the principle, “ Love your father, your neighbour, 
your friend, and your benefactor alike,” yet this is in fact what the 

rinciple of everybody counting for one leads to, But the principle 

as been tolerated, for some of the revolutionary fanatics of the 
last century did not shrink from arguing upon these grounds that 
a was not a virtue. We fully agree, however, that it is 
absurd ; but we doubt, as Mr. Davies appears to do, whether it 
can be fairly attributed to Mr. Mill. It is at any rate only a 
logical result from the crude Utilitarianism which confounds 
the criterion with the motive—a fallacy which Mr. Mill 
has thoroughly exposed. The sum of happiness will plainly 
be increased by encouraging friendship and the family affec- 
tions, and in fact everybody will be happier if each person 
attends, not to everybody, but to his own circle. ‘There- 
fore, if every man’s happiness is of equal importance, it by 
no means follows that each man should be equally interesting 
to every one else. The dogma itself seems to us to be quite un- 
tenable, except as a rough provisional rule; and it really results, 
not from an intelligent utilitarianism, but from the impracticable 
tenet of absolute equality which breaks down at every step as 
soon as we seek to apply it to particular cases. Mr. Davies, in 
short, and his leader seem to us to have put some very good objec- 
tions to the older forms of Utilitarianism, but we do not think 
that they would be equally successful against its later develop- 
ments. Mr. Davies himself, however, does his best to hold the 
balance fairly, and none of his opponents would have any cause to 
complain of his management of the case. We have probably said 
enough to give some general notion of his merits; and we take 
leave of him with the hope that his readers may not be deterred 
by the dryness of his manner from penetrating to the more nutri- 
tious substance of his book. 


A GARIBALDIAN NOVEL.* 


uestion that these should be subordinate to the primary con- 
sideration of art. Novels with a purpose are apt to be exceed- 
ingly tiresome, and most of us would prefer to have the sermon 
contained in them delivered honestly from the pulpit, or the essay 
of which they are the dramatic exemplification knit up into the 
terseness of its natural form. As for history, no historical novel 
that was ever written can pretend to absolute truth ; and if it did, 
there would be no reason why it should have been written at all, 
since the naked unembellished facts of history have a vitality of 
dramatic interest which the peculiar method of narration neces- 
sary to a novel weakens rather than strengthens. We know the 
concrete facts, say, of how Leonidas and his three hundred fell at 
Thermopyle; or how the fair Rosamond lived like a bird ina 
bower till love had to pay the penalty of death to jealousy ; or 
how Henry VIII. sent Anne Boleyn to the block, and the blood 
of the murdered Rizzio stained the robe of Mary Stuart. But 
the elementary pathos and passion of none of these things 
would be intensified by the false millinery and absurd diction of a 
novel-writer translating into a Greek speech the sentiments of a 
nineteenth-century Order of the Day ; nor would “By Pallas” or 
“ O Zeus,” “ Beshrew me, gossip,” or any other odd expletive sup- 
posed to give a dash of local colour to atforeign rendering, conceal 
the essentially modern treatment which must needs govern all such 
attempts, or add one grain’s weight of power to stories in them- 
selves so full of suggestion and excitement. If we want to know 
the power of history in its simplest form, we need only watch an 
intelligent child when repeating the crude facts it has just heard ; 
and was there ever a Biblical story, told now in a few sentences, 
which did not, when dramatized and extended, lose in power just 
in proportion to its expansion? As for politics, the average novel- 
reader skips these as so many waste places in the green garden 
of romance; and neither Tadpole nor ‘Taper in their most 
brilliant moments interests him so much as the progress of a little 
soubrette’s commonplace love affair, or the discovery of a vulgar 
sensational crime. 

Something of this kind of thought accompanies us in the second 
half of Courtship and a Campaign. Recognizing the enthusiasm 
which animates the writer, and the loyalty of his love for 
Garibaldi and the Italian cause, we demur to the art which gives 
the historical facts of the campaign so large a space in so small a 
work. Not that they are dry reading. The passion of the 
author’s own heart communicates itself to his words; and the 
details of the “ campaign” are as stirring as those of the “ court- 
ship.” But for all that, it does not fall into the legitimate purpose 
of a novel to go into dates and details like a newspaper Cor- 
respondent; and we are yet too near to the struggle of 
1866 to merge those dates and details into a broad whole 
which might serve as a magnificent background for an individual- 
ized group, though out of keeping as a minutely painted 
picture. We want, too, more of the real Italian life, of which we 
have only very meagre scratches as things are; but scratches so 
full of character and suggestiveness as to make us regret their 
meagreness. When Silvia, wearied with idleness, but, because she 
is an Italian girl, having nothing to do, looks out of her window on 
to the glaring, silent, tenantless street at three o’clock on a hot 
May day, we are made to feel the weary monotpny of a signorina’s 
life as well as the arid influence of that fierce atternoon sun, and 
we realize the deathlike stillness of the city during the time of 
the siesta. When Vittorio Giuliani paces up and down in the 
heat, so much in love with a pretty little girl whom he does not 
know and has only seen at mass as to brave the chance of a sun- 
stroke for the pleasure of a glimpse of her grey eyes and brown 
head from behind the shutter, we recognize the impulsive ardour 
of the Southern temperament, and measure the distance which 
separates one of a nation that can fall sick of love so literally at 
sight from the steady-going Northerners who look before they leap, 
and calculate moral and social values before they contemplate 
exchange and barter. When somnolent and “ many-chinned ” 
Signora Merighi, pretty Silvia’s commonplace mother, refuses to 
place her daughter under the care of an old man and the family 
friend as an offence against propriety, and when even middle- 
aged nun-like Aunt Giulietta is not considered a sufficient 
chaperon for her in public because she is unmarried ; when Silvia 
herself by chance comes out of church behind her mother and not 
before her, as is the careful Italian custom, and so takes the holy 
water from Vittorio—in all these graphic traits and touches we 
see the special characteristics of foreign life. Yet we confess that 
we stumble at the Anglicized portrait of Teresa Fantoni—her 

rsonal energy, her love of liberty, her Northern and Protestant- 
ike self-will tor the one part, and for the other part at the dear 
old-maid Aunt Giulietta, with her universal helpfulness and Pro- 
testant-like spinsterhood. M. Dalin, however, ought to know all 
this part of his business better than we do; and we should be sorry 
to limit his knowledge of the society of which he treats, or to say 
that his delineation 1s incorrect because certain of the things of 
Italy remind us of those of England. 

Both story and characters are pleasant so far as they go. To be 
sure, the first is slight and the second are simple, with no attempt 
at complexity in the one or subtlety in the other. But it is better 
to have a commonplace theme well wrought than one more 
ambitious in aim falling short in execution. ip and a 
Campaign is a novel reduced to its primary elements. There is a 
rich young man and there is a poor young man, a rich young lady 
and a poor young lady, with the respective parents necessary for 
their existence; and the four fall in love with each other, at 
cross corners with parental desire, though harmoniously enough 
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it is a question how fara work of fiction should deal with 
ethics, politics, or history at all; but certainly there is no | . 
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with their own. Vittorio Giuliani, the only son of a rich 
Comasco who had started in life as a mere lad with a pedlar’s 
in England and a shrewd business head to help him to his 
ortune, and who is now a riccone just outside Como, is destined for 
Teresa Fantoni, the only daughter of a rich silk manufacturer. 
But he falls in love, as we said, at sight with Silvia, 
the penniless daughter of a poor impiegato ; while Teresa does the 
same kind office by one Ernesto, or Major Bossi, an impecunious 
young rake, whom, however, love for Teresa reforms—as love does 
not reform rakes, save in novels. With the beginning of this 
imbroglio of interests and emotions, news comes to Milan that the 
Government has given permission for the enrolment of five 
thousand volunteers under Garibaldi. Of course Vittorio and 
Bossi, and their young Sicilian friend, Cardi, join the red- 
shirts; but the first has some difficulty in persuading his father 
to give his permission, as old Giuliani believes in trade, diplomacy, 
peace, and Louis Napoleon; and, being an Italian son, Vittorio 
would have ecatoh hong before committing an overt act of 
disobedience to his father, even for Garibaldi and Italy. The 
old man’s consent comes at last, but rather as the result of 
= opinion and the influence of example, than from anything 
is son could say. We all remember the echo of that “mad 
enthusiasm ” for Garibaldi and “ Italia Una” which stirred even 
our colder blood; so that the state of excitement which M. Dalin 
paints as oversetting all old habits and established convictions 
throughout Italy generally, even to the very heart of cautious 
mercantile Milan, seems in no way exaggerated in its political 
aspect, though we can hardly accept the social consequences 
with unquestioning faith. One common tie of patriotism might 
bind class and party as man with man—Italians fighting for 
their country; and under this excitement things might be 
done at which society would have stood aghast had they been 
attempted in a time of tranquillity. But will this plea account 
for the manner of Vittorio’s introduction to the Merighis, 
without parental sanction, and as independently as if he had 
been an English youth? for the undisguised warmth of his 
attentions to pretty Silvia? for her frank confession of love 
for him, very natural in a signora, very unnatural in a signorina ? 
Will it account for Teresa Fantoni’s leadership in the midst 
of matrons? for her headlong action at Borgo Nuovo? for her 
father’s countenance of what would have been simple death and 
destruction to the fair fame of any Continental girl, and scarcely 
ible to an Englishwoman or an American? We wonder too 
if there is to be found in all Italy a woman of repute who, when 
an unmarried girl, had offered herself and her fortune to a man 
who hesitated about marrying her because of his poverty, as 
frankly as she would have offered him a cup of coffee; or if, in 
any time of excitement whatsoever, two virtuous young maidens 
could have been found nursing their wounded lovers among other 
men, and never a matron, never a Sister, nor yet a hospital nurse 
on the premises. Still more do we wonder if when their lovers 
were convalescent, they would have been granted unlimited free- 
dom of intercourse in the garden and the house; with one papa 
quietly closing the door on their raptures, and looking discreetly 
out of a staircase window while they embrace; and another yield- 
ing like a lamb when his daughter flies to him and asks his con- 
sent to an unwelcome marriage self-arranged—she taking her 
lover's hand, not he hers, as if the fact of the war had reyersed 
the fact of sex, and a Garibaldina might forget the natural 
diffidence of a woman in her ways and works with a Garibaldino. 
All this mars the pleasure of the book, because it spoils its 
verisimilitude ; for though human nature is the same elementally 
the whole world over, special manifestations are national, and the 
emotions express themselves with wide social differences in Italy 
and America, in Norway and Turkey. 


Ifthe story is inartificial, the characters are simple to correspond. 
Silvia is sweet and timid, modest and tender ; Teresa is bold and 
resolute, loving and loyal. Vittorio is the model young man, 
brave, generous, pure, and faithful. Bossi is brave and generous, 
and faithful to his cause, but his morals are questionable, and his 
love affairs are confessedly of a character to disturb the dreams of 
husbands. Old Giuliani is by nature sordid, by habit bumptious, 
but his redeeming point is his love for hisson ; and old Fantoni is 
his thinner echo with a daughter in the place of the boy. Signora 
Enrichetta Merighi only shops and gossips; her husband, the 
impiegato, only jingles his keys and goes to the café to play 
driscola and tresette after dinner. Don Riccardo, the Signora’s 
brother and a priest, is a benevolent old worthy with a soft manner, 
and Aunt Giulietta his sister, who keeps his Sone is, as we have 
seen, a real English old maid, with sympathies for young love not 
after the manner of her race so much as after the manner of our 
own. On the other hand, Dr. Pinelli, who, by the by, reads 
like a-portrait, is a benevolent old worthy with a vituperative 
habit of s and a gruff way of doing tender things. ‘The book 


is pretty however, though so slight; and what with its ardent 

ibaldian sympathies, its military details of the campaign, its 
warm, but by no means unseemly, love-making, and one or two | 
pathetic touches of war horrors, it will please more than one kind | 
of reader, if it scarcely satisfies the requirements of sound criticism, | 
or fultils the canons of true art. 


LETTERS OF JOHN SHILLINGFORD.* 


HIS is a volume which we trust will set some one to work at 
the coming meeting of the Archeological Institute at Exeter. 
But when we say “some one,” we do not mean any one that may 
turn up without distinction. Municipal history is a branch of 
history which yields to none in interest and importance, and it is 
one which has certainly lagged behind most others. There have 
been obvious causes why it should lag behind. Of all branches of 
history it is the most strictly local. ‘That is to say, the materials 
are to be got at only by local research into the particular history 
of particular towns. ‘There is no general municipal history in the 
sense in which there is a general ecclesiastical or Parliamentary or 
military history. ‘lhe general municipal history is simply the 
result of gathering together all the particular municipal histories. 
Yet, from another point of view, there is no branch of history 
which has a wider bearing. The history of Exeter is of small 
moment, unless we take it in its place as part of the general 
municipal history of England; and even the general municipal 
history of England is of much smaller moment than it might be 
made, if it is not taken in its place as part of the general muni- 
cipal history of Europe. The history of municipalities through- 
out Europe isemphatically a history of likenesses and of unlikenesses. 
The municipalities themselves seem, as far as they can, to follow 
nearly the same course in all parts of Europe. They struggle 
after much the same liberties in much the same fashion; but the 
result of their strivings differs widely in different countries accord- 
ing to the different nature of the external powers with which 
they had to deal. There is therefore a good deal of likeness 
between the beginnings of the history of towns in England, in 
France, and in Germany, while there is the most remarkable 
ditference in their endings. It follows then that municipal history 
needs, at least as much as any other branch of history, to be 
treated in a wide and general way, with the greatest possible 
knowledge of general history. There is no subject which is less 
fit to be treated by the purely local inquirer. Nothing can be 
drearier than a talk about municipal matters from a local man 
who never thought of comparing the history of his own town 
with that of any other. And when it comes to a city which has so 
long and striking a municipal history as that of Exeter, the story 
becomes yet more worthy to be dealt with in the highest manner 
and by the ablest hands. A city which—whether it was or was 
not, as its citizens in the fifteenth century believed, unsuccessfully 
besieged by Vespasian—undoubtedly dates from Roman times—a 
city which was fortified by thelstan and from whose walls 
Swegen was beaten back till he found a foreign traitor within 
them—a city which stood forth before all others to withstand the 
Conqueror in the cause of the House of Godwine, and whose stout- 
hearted commons kept on the struggle after their chiefs had for- 
saken them—such a city as this really has a history of its own. 
In later times of course Exeter has had no chance of playing such 
a part as she played when she seemed likely to become the ruling 
city of a Damnonian civic confederation ; but the archives of the 
city are understood to be of special richness and value, and several 
points of great interest stand out in the civic annals. Why the In- 
stitute has so long delayed its visit to a city like this is one of those 
mysteries which only those who are behind the scenes can hope to 
unravel. But, as at last it is going to Exeter, it is to be hoped 
that the meeting so long looked tor will be made the occasion, not 
for senseless rambles to distant spots, but for a thorough scholar- 
like searching into the antiquities of the city itself. At Exeter 
the main interest is not ecclesiastical or architectural; the city is 
not like those cities and towns which have grown up around a 
bishopric or abbey ; Exeter was famous for ages before there were 
Bishops of Exeter, and the history of the city ought this time to 
take precedence of the history of the church. It will be deeply to 
be regretted if, on such an occasion as this, the municipal archives’ 
of Exeter fail to be explored by the hand best qualitied, not merely 
to transcribe or to calendar, but to assign them their place in the 
history of England and of Europe. 

It is out of the peculiar relation between the city and the 
bishopric that the present collection of letters and documents has 
its orlgin. Exeter, as we have just said, was a case of a bishopric 
founded at a comparatively late time in a city which was already, 
according to the standard of those times, great and flourishing. 
The city did not grow up around the walls of the church, but the 
church found itself an abode within the walls of the city. Nor 
was the see founded, like Lincoln and Norwich, in the days of the 
Conquest, when the Norman Bishop, with the Norman King and 
the Norman Earl to back him, could deal with English burghers 
pretty much as he pleased. ‘The bishopric of Devonshire was re- 
moved trom Crediton to Exeterin the happy and peaceful days of 
the sainted Edward, and the first Bishop Leofric was said to have 
been personally installed by the King and his Lady, who had a 
special interest in a city which formed part of her moring-gift. 
‘Lhe church, the palace of the Bishop, the houses of his canons, 
and the whole ecclesiastical settlement, arose within the walls of 
the city, within the natural jurisdiction of its magistrates. 
Against such a state of things the mild Leofric and his successor 
Osbert, the one Norman who is recorded to have turned English- 
man, might not be disposed to kick. But it was a state of things 
which would naturally be most irksome to the ordinary lordly 
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prelates of feudal times. Disputes could not fail to arise; the Bisho 
claimed an exemption for themselves and their Chapters or 
their whole precinct and their whole following, from the jurisdiction 
of the city. The Mayor and Commonalty stoutly maintained that 
nothing taken away the ancient authority of the city magis- 
trates over all the space within the city walls and over every in- 
habitant of the same. As usual in those days, questions of this 
kind led to personal violence, and the citizens and the inhabitants of 
the Close each had their tales to tell against the other. Nor is it 
very wonderful if the Church party sometimes proved the stronger 
and fiercer. There is no need to suppose that the Bishop or the 
Dean fought with his own hands, but it is easy to see that their 
followers would contain something which came nearer to a military 
element than anything to be found among the citizens. The 
were fighting for privilege, for a pow which had about it 
something of an aristocratic as well as of a religious character, 
and men often fight, more fiercely if not more stedfastly, for 
privilege than for real freedom. The matter came to a head in 
the reign of Henry the Sixth, when Edmund Lacy was Bishop 
and John Shillingtord was Mayor, and much | at law was 
going on about the matter from 1432 to 1448. We have here 
the complaints of the Mayor and the answers of the Bishop, and 
we have a number of letters of John Shillingford himself, which 
are valuable both from the light which they throw upon the local 
history, from their own inherent vigour and graphic power, and as 
being among the earliest English letters—it will be remembered 
that they belong to the age of the Paston Letters—that we have. 
The Mayor had several times to go to and fro between London 
and Exeter, to have, what we should now think strange, personal 
interviews with the Lord Chancellor, Archbishop Kemp, and, 
what we should think stranger still, to make him presents of fish. 
Some Chancellors of much later times might have despised the 
fish, and would not have looked favourably on the suitor unless he 
brought presents of a more precious kind. The Mayor however 
was always very well received, and he gives very graphic accounts 
of his interviews with the Chancellor. At other times he comes 
across the famous Sir John Fortescue, who was then Chief Justice. 
In the end the matter was, by consent, heard in 1448 at Barn- 
staple, before two Justices of the Court of Common Pleas, when 
judgment was given on the main point for the Bishop—that is to 
say, the Cathedral Precinct, called St. Stephen’s fee and the 
Bishop's fee, was to remain exempt from the jurisdiction of the 
city. 

x great number of curious points of all kinds turn up in the course 
of the controversy, and we could wish that Mr. Moore had taken more 
pains to explain some of them, instead of hardly doing anything 
more than edit the text. "What, for instance, is the meaning of 
the very first thing which the Mayor and Commonalty say in their 
articles of complaint? They say that Exeter was, “of right olde 
tyme y called Penholtkeyre.” To be sure this was at some very 
distant time, before the Incarnation of Christ; but as part of the 
argument is that Exeter was-a walled city in those days, one 
would like to know how it came by its name. There is near 
Exeter a height known as Penhow, the scene of a battle of the 
tenth century, which seems, like so many other names, to keep the 
Welsh and the English word for the same thing. The “keyre” 
in Penholtkeyre suggests the Welsh caer, the equivalent of the 
English ceaster. We do not see how Exeter can at any time have 
been called Penhowcaer ; but it is possible that it may at some 
time have been called Caerpen. But we should like to know when 
and how it changed this name for the better known Isca, which 
has gone on, in one shape or another, ever since. These are just 
the points which it is surely the business of an editor to look up, 
and not to leave his readers either to make guesses or to go hunt- 
ing in libraries. So again, we should like to know where the 
Mayor found his story about Vespasian and Arviragus, but we 
bow agree that the Bishop, Dean, and Chapter, when they “ seyen 
that thei doute of Vespasians being atte Excestro and so atte 
Burdeaux and Jerusalem to sille xxx Jewes hedes for a 
penny.” And they might have added that, whether this cheap 
sale of Jews’ heads was authentic or not, it could not 
throw much light on the respective claims of the Bishop and 
Mayor of Exeter. But it should be marked that, while the 
Mayor maintains that the city, by whatever name, had been 
a city from the unknown times before the Incarnation of Christ, 
the Bishop argues that Exeter was only a borough up to 
the time of the installation of Leofric, and evidently implies 
that it became a city by virtue of becoming a Bishop’s see. This 
we need hardly say is the definition of a city which has been 
commonly accepted in England, at least from the time of Henry 
the Eighth. Yet in our own days the Judges denied the right of 
Manchester to rank as a city by virtue of its becoming an epis- 
copal see, and the rank of a city was formally given to it by 
royal proclamation. Both disputants freely appeal to Domes- 
day— Domus Day,” as Mey ers | call it—appealing to it, 
for the most part, for thi which are certainly not to 
be found there. Then we should like to know why the Bishop's 
fee is called St. Stephen’s fee, when the dedication of the church 
is to St. Peter, and we should still more like to know why the 
Mayor, in one place, calls it “ Haroldes fee.” The connexion of 
Exeter with the House of Godwine, and the presence of Gytha in 
the city at the time of the t siege, are among the main facts 
in the history of Exeter; but, in the long list of Harold’s 
possessions in Devonshire which is to be found in Domesday, 
there does not seem to be pga within the city of Exeter 

ides the mere possession of five houses. If no further reason 


for the name can be found besides the mere fact of the Mayor 
— it so, this is one of the cases in which one would like to be 
sure that there is nothing to be found out. As for Vespasian, it 
appears from the same letter that the Chancellor “seide merily ” 
Healt but it does not appear that he said anything about 

In one of the articles there is a curious notice of the now 
destroyed cloister which stood on the south side of the cathedral 
nave, and the Mayor and Commonalty complain that they have 
been hindered by the Dean and Chapter from performing their 
usual devotions for the souls of the persons buried there :— 

Item the seyde Meyer and Comminalte compleynyth that wher the Dean 
and Chapiter of the Cathedrall Churche of Seynt Peter of Exceter have a 
cloyster joynaunt to the seide Cathedrall Churche with ynne the square of 
whiche cloister ys a voide place y-called “the Praiell,” yn the whiche ys 
comyn sepulture whenne the cymytere standith pollute; thrugh whiche 
cloyster was a comyn waye for the = Maier and Comminalte yn to the 
said Cathedrall Chirche and the said cloyster a place of praier and devocyon 
to praie for alle the sawlys was bonys lieth yn the said cloister and prayell 
atte tyme of dyvyne servyce ye! in the saide cathedrall churche ; but now 
right late the saide Dean and Chapitere the dorys of the saide cloister have 
stoppid and closid contrarie to the gode usagis of all holy churche, the 
kynges lawe and the use afore tyme hadde and ayenst al good pollecye. 

Mr. Moore gives in a note another version of this complaint from 
another roll, the exact date of which we should like to know, as it 
uses the word “ cathedral ” asa substantive, while everywhere else 
it is the “church ” or the “cathedral church.” To the complaint 
about the cloister, the Dean and Chapter answer that the cloister 

is within the procincte of the saide Chirch and Cimitery and no comon we 

but oute of the jurisdiccon of the saide Mair and Commynalte, whic 

Cloister dores atte all tymes have be shette except tymes to goo in proces- 
sion or to the Chapitre House or to the said Library or eny other such re- 
sonable tyme; atte which tymes and in especiall in tyme of dyvyne service, 
ungoodly ruled peple most custumabely yong peple of the (a Sate 
within the saide cloistre have exercised unlawfull games as the toppe, queke, 
penny prykke and most atte tenys, by the which the walles of the saide 
Cloistre have be defowled and the glas wyndowes all to brost, as it open! 

sheweth, contrarie tu all good and nelly godnesse and directly ayens ail 
good policy and ayens all good rule within the — cloyster to suffre eny 
such mysruled people to have comune entre which spare not withyn a 
p mene _ yer to pollute the saide Cimitery and their saide moder Cathe- 


The great dispute of all was about the attempt of the City 
Sergeant to arrest a certain Hugh Lucas, a tenant of the Bishop, 
whom the Mayor describes as “the most, or one of the most, 
Sreerenet man of all the cite of Excetre or of all the shire 

terward”; does this mean the whole of Devonshire or only 

the county of the city of Exeter? But the Bishop, Dean, 
and Chapter, in answer to “the disclaunder” put upon Hugh 
Lucas, “seyen that thei know him for no such misgoverned 
man.” The Mayor, on the one hand, complains how divers 
ministers of the Church tried to slay the City Sergeants 
with various weapons, as “Sir John Ion with a dore barre ”— 
perhaps, like Bishop Odo’s mace, for fear of shedding blood—but 
others with “ swerdis, custellis, long knyvis, and yryssh skenes ”— 
the presence of the Irish weapon should be noticed, and we should 
like to know more about the “custellis.” The Bishop on the 
other hand complains how 
the saide Hue was furiously dreven into the saide Cathedrall Chirch by 
officers and other of the saide Citee with swerdes daggers and other invasif 
wepen ayens the pees drawen, the mynysters of the saide Chirch the same tyme 
being in theire habits atte divine service, which mynysters as prestees ought 
to do in all that thei godely myght laboured to save the saide Hues lyf, 
being in right grete perell therof. 
They complain that John Pawton was smitten by a city officer 
with “ custrell,” which we take to be the same weapon as one of 
the “custellis” which in the other account John Panton is said to 
have used on the other side. This looks like rather careless 
editing. At all events a little comment is needed. Mr. Moore 
says in his preface :— 

I regret that I have been unable, for want of leisure, to work out the 
history of this Correspondence, and those whom it mentions, more fully. 
That task I must leave to the future student of these Papers. 

But we hold that the working out of such things was the proper 
task fcr the editor of the papers and not for the student, 


THE GREAT DUTCH ADMIRALS.* 


HERE have been few wars more bitter and obstinate than 
that between the Protestant Commonwealths of England 
and Holland. The Dutch had fought bravely against Spain for 
political and religious liberty, and now they fought with equal 
valour against England for trade profits. They struggled to main- 
tain, and we to invade, their position at the head of European 
commerce. The war which began under Cromwell was renewed 
under Charles IL, and when it ended the naval superiority of 
Holland had been finally transferred to England. 
What peace can be where both to one pretend ? 
But they more diligent and we more strong. 
The poet Dryden is here an accurate historian, for he truly states 
our cause of war against the Dutch. Dryden wrote under the 
Monarchy, but the same sentiment prevailed under the Common- 
wealth, as appears from the book before us. ‘There is no doubt,” 
says the author, “that the Dutch were very smart in their 
trading.” After fighting Spain for eighty years, they made with 
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her not only but a commercial treaty providing that English 
cloth should be excluded from Spanish markets. us lish 
merchants suffered in pocket, and they petitioned Cromwell for 
redress at the same time that Cromwell was himself displeased at 
Dutch pathy with the Royalists. There needed no better 
reasons for sending forth Blake and Monk on the one side, and 
Tromp and De Ruyter on the other, to play home and home 
matches at cannon-balls. 

The greatest among the ove Dutch admirals was Tromp. 
Unlike the soldier-admirals of England he was born and bred a 
sailor. His grandfather was a coasting trader, and his father, 
whose house was at Brill, at the mouth of the Meuse, took him 
to sea in his own ship before he was nine years old. Next 
year he saw that father killed on his own deck in action 
with a Spanish ship. He lived to avenge his death. In 1639 
he commanded the Dutch fleet which blockaded the Spanish 
admiral D’Oquendo in the Downs. An English fleet was sent 
to preserve neutrality, and its commander, Pennington, informed 
the belligerents that he was ordered to fight the man who fired 
the first shot. Tromp hereupon invited D’Oquendo to come out 
and fight; the Spaniard answered that he had no powder, to 
which Tromp replied by offering half of his own stock. As 
the Spaniard remained at anchor, Tromp attacked and defeated 
him, leaving a squadron to watch Pennington, which the English 
thought a piece of impudence. However, the English of that 
day were too fond of fighting to object to a battle on their 
own coast, and Pennington seems to have thought meanly of 
D’Oquendo for not accepting Tromp’s invitation. Three years 
later Tromp, happening again to be off Dover, landed, and received 
the honour of knighthood from Charles I. The first batile 
between Tromp and ‘Blake was fought in the Downs in 1652, and 
asec any declaration of war. Later in the same year Tromp 

efeated Blake off Dungeness. After this victory tradition asserts 
that Tromp hoisted a broom at his masthead to signify that he 
would sweep the Channel of the English. But the author 
questions this story, which he thinks inconsistent with the modesty 
of Tromp’s nature. If he did display arrogance, it was promptly 
punished. The Dutch Government had been long vt to easy 
successes over the Spaniards, and did not understand that the 
English were as rough and obstinate as their own sailors. Trom 
had vainly warned his countrymen of the danger which his ski 
and courage proved unable to avert. The descriptions of sea 
tights which this book contains are all very much alike, and convey 
hardly any distinct idea. But we learn that a battle of several 
days began off Portland, and ended with the retreat of the Dutch 
fleet to Flushing. The apprehensions of Tromp had been confirmed 
by an unmistakable defeat. One effort more his country made 
for victory, and the veteran Tromp accepted with heavy heart the 
leadership of an undisciplined fleet. Grargheby looked to him 
for guidance, and he feared that the Government was putting upon 
bim more than he could bear. “ But in any case,” he wrote, “ he 
would die an honest man and to the welfare of his beloved country.” 
Monk was cruising off the Dutch coast, and, having become weary 
of sea fighting, had ordered his captains to make their work deci- 
sive. “The taking of ships in a fight,” said he, “ always weakens 
the fleet; wherefore, to make short work of it, ye must rather send 
an enemy to the bottom than take him.” Tromp was equal to the 
English admiral in resvlution, and within sight of the village of 
Scheveningen he began the last of his many battles. The English 
fought for victory, the Dutch for existence. Both were Protestant 
in religion and devout in spirit. They had learned in conflict with 
Popish Spain that naval skill which they now turned against each 
other. Indeed the animosity between the two nations was so great 
that if two unarmed fishing-boats happened to meet they would 
tight with oars and boathooks until one beeamea prize. In this 
determined spirit the two fleets engaged. A musket-ball pierced 
Tromp’s heart. He died, and a furious fight raged around the 
Brederode, which had so often borne his flag. Thirty ships perished 
in this battle, and both sides claimed the victory. We should be 
willing to believe that the Dutch gained, at so dear a price, a 
victory; and indeed the bloody honours of the day were near] 
equally divided. But the Dutch hastened to conclude peace wit 
a Power by which they were manifestly overmatched. The 
monument of Tromp at Delft commemorates at once the gratitude 
and the naval prowess of his country. “He left to posterity a 
grand example of mastery in naval warfare, of fidelity to the State, 
of prudence, of courage, of intrepidity, and of immovable firm- 
ness.” Posterity reading this inscription might own with a sigh 
that, if a Dutchman of our day possessed ‘Tromp’s talents, he must 
fall far behind his opportunities. The great Dutch admiral is 
dust, and the naval glory of his country belongs to the distant and 
half-forgotten past. 

The first exploit recorded of De Ruyter is his climbing to the 
highest point of the church-tower of Flushing in the year 1617, 
when he was tenor eleven years of age. He was manifestlya ne’er-do- 
weel, and having, after the manner of the time, undergone frequent 
whippings without visible benefit, he was now sent to sea. It is 
a demoralizing reflection that many naughty boys have become 
famous admirals. To the mother’s objection that her son would 
be drowned, a friend of the family answered “ Better drowned 
than hanged.” So Michiel, called by his playmates De Ruyter, 
sailed for the West Indies. The ‘ser part of his early life was 
Sane in trading ships, and although one of the bravest of men 

e greatly disliked war. He was once taken by pirates who 
landed him on the coast of Spain, and, having lost all his propert 
except an old suit of clothes, he begged his way on foot eoough 


Spain, France, and Belgium. He was a clever trader as well as a 
bold sailor, and at forty-five years of age he had made a sufficient 
fortune, and having married his third‘ wife, he proposed to quit 
the sea and take to gardening. But soon the war with England 
broke out, and De Ruyter, against his will, became an admiral. 
He wrote to the Government, “I have beaten about the seas from 
my very childhood, and braved so many dangers that I would fain 
end my days in rest,” but his merit was too well known. He 
commanded under Tromp in all his battles with the English, and 
he succeeded on Tromp’s death to that admiral’s ~~ in public 
confidence. Thus when war again broke out with England De 
Ruyter was ap ointed to the chief command of the Dutch fleet. 
His four days Battle with Monk and Prince Rupert furnishes a 
leading incident of Dryden’s Annus Mirabilis, 1666. The Prince 
was absent looking after a French fleet, and Monk engaging De 
Ruyter was overwhelmed, but fought with his usual obstinacy for 
two long days. With the second nightfall his hope of succour 
from Rupert or of success without him had almost perished :— 

Yet, like an English general will I die, 

And all the ocean make my spacious grave. 

Women and cowards on the land may lie, 

The sea’s a tomb that’s proper for the brave. 


In the third day’s action the Royal Prince, the finest ship in 
Monk’s fleet, struck on the Galloper Sand at the mouth of the 
Thames, and was there taken and burned by the Dutch. Even 
the arrival of Prince Rupert did not redress the balance of 
victory, which finally remained with the Dutch. Evelyn writes 
that at Sheerness he beheld a sad spectacle—“ more than half the 
gallant bulwark of the kingdom miserably shattered; hardly a 
vessel entire, but appearing so many wrecks and hulls, so cruell 
had the Dutch mangled us.” Yet within two months the Englis 
fleet was again at sea, and Monk and Prince Rupert now defeated 
De Ruyter, who was not properly supported by his oflicers. By 
a skilful and timely retreat among the shoals with which he was 
familiar De Ruyter escaped with the loss of only two ships :— 

Oh, famous leader of the Belgian fleet ! 

Thy monument inscribed, such praise shall wear 

As Varro, timely flying, once did meet, 

Because he did not of his Rome despair. 
Thus wrote Dryden of this retreat. But Dryden’s countrymen 
would have owned that the admiral who defeated Monk deserved 
a better comparison than this with Varro. Another poet of that 
time has written that 

He that fights and runs away 
May live to fight another day. 


And De Ruyter, having thus saved his ships, afterwards sailed with 
them up the Medway, battered Upnor Castle, burned the English 
ships which lay there, and spread terror as far as London. 

In a third war between England and Holland the former had 
France for her ally. The skill and valour of De Ruyter with 
difficulty resisted these powerful epemies until the English nation 
grew tired and ashamed of the war. De Ruyter was afterwards 
sent with a Dutch fleet into the Mediterranean to help Spain 
against the French. In a battle which the Spaniards left ag 
much to their allies De Ruyter received a mortal wound. Thus in 
his sixty-seventh year died this famous admiral far from the home 
which he loved so well, and without having enjoyed the repose 
which he so earnestly desired. 

This book contains the lives of seven admirals, of whom all but 
one were killed in battle. The only exception is the younger 
Tromp, who died at Amsterdam in 1691, just as he was about to 
take command of the Anglo-Dutch fleet against the French. In 
the course of sixty years nine members of the family of Eversen 
died in their country's service. “ I desire,” said one of them, “ the 
proper time having come, to give my life for the Commonwealth, 
as my father, one of my sons, and four of my brothers have 
already had the good fortune to die on the bed of honour, in 
various battles with the enemy.” ‘The speaker, Johan Eversen, 
the greatest of the name, was killed in the battle in which 
De Ruyter was defeated by Monk in 1666. His brother, 
Cornelis Eversen, had been killed in the four days’ battle which 
De Ruyter gained earlier in the same year. It is a pity thata 
better book could not have been written upon this interesting 
subject. There is much vagueness and some flippancy in the book 
beforeus. The greatadmirals Tromp and De Kuyter ought not 
to be made subjects of the smallest of small jokes. Yet, although 
the work is not satisfactorily done, we gain from it a tolerable 
idea of the hardihood, patriotism, and simplicity and purity of life 
of these heroes of the Dutch navy. ‘They all seem to have 
been great favourites with the English when the two countries 
were not at war. ‘Tromp, as we have seen, was knighted by 
Charles I., and De Ruyter was pressingly invited to the Court of 
Charles II. But De Ruyter preterred the quiet of his own garden 
to the splendour of a palace. It may seem strange that these 
Dutchmen should love so dearly such a miserable country; but 
they had conquered it from the sea and from the Spaniards, and 
had enriched it with the produce of every country and people of 
the world. The whole etiect of Dutch naval history is melan- 
choly, for all the great deeds of the great admirals could not 
prevent, although they delayed, the transfer of maritime empire, 
and with it of colonies aud commerce, from Holland to England. 
The foundations of the vast fabric of British power in the East 
could not be laid until Blake and Monk had taught our seamen 
to contend successfully with the Dutch navy. ‘To “ old George,” 
as the London mob fondly called Monk, belongs specially the 
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raise of having carried his country’s flag beyond the turnin 
point of fortune. At the end of the year 1606 the substanti 
victory was with England, nor could a less firm mind than that 
of Monk have brought the struggle with De Ruyter to a prosperous 
conclusion. To the mastery thus hardly won in war, superiority 
in trade was naturally added. Bloody battles in the Channel 
opened peaceful access to the Indian Seas, and once more the poet, 
teaches history :— 

Thus to the Eastern wealth through storms we go, 

But now, the Cape once doubled, fear no more ; 

A constant trade-wind will securely blow, 

And gently lay us on the spicy shore. 


UNORTHODOX LONDON.* 


Dp" DAVIES is, or was, a clergyman of the Church of 
YF England with no strictly clerical duties. He turned to 
account what may seem to have been the defect of his position by 
gallying forth Sunday after Sunday, and also occasionally on other 
days, to examine the different phases of religious life in London, 
with a view to communicating the results of his examination to 
the world by means of the Daily Telegraph. We was engaged in 
this work more than two years, during which, so fai’ as we can see, 
he did not argue much on the subject of religion either with the 
members of the several religious communities or with himself. 
His first duty was to use his eyes and ears at public ministrations ; 
he also asked questions, obtained answers, and put the results of 
inquiry into a popular and agreeable shape. With regard to other 
people, he did not, like Socrates, attempt to teach them by the 
interrogative method; and for himself, he seems to have let facts 
speak and give him whatever lesson flowed inartificially from 
them. A clever barrister can throw opinion into the form of 
narrative, and state his own case while apparently giving a bare 
relation of what has happened. Facts, if previously sorted, may 
in like way produce a consistent impression on the mind without 
the aid of an advocate, and we cannot be surprised to find Dr. 
Davies indirectly confessing that, having begun his inquiries in a 
somewhat broad frame of mind, he has closed them in one still 
broader. Tlad he gone regularly to his parish church every 
Sunday curing the two years, the result might perhaps have been 
different, thouzh there is no telling what might have happened. 
Anong the religious communities to which Dr. Davies applied for 
information, there were two who declined to give it on the ground 
that they did not wish for publicity. These were the Irvingites 
and the Positivists. We should infer from this circumstance that 
the chance of great expansion is comparatively small in the case 
of either of these bodies. They have allowed their opinions to 
be so accessible in print that they can scarcely have a strict 
disciplina arcani; and when there is neither a secret to be kept nor 
persecution to be feared, the adherents of a belief that is capable 
of being popular have seldom any sufficient motives to hold them 
back from the active search for proselytes. 

Dr. Davies has naturally taken a wide range for his researches. 
For his special purpose he counts everything unorthodox that 
cannot be included within the Church of England, and he looks 
on some of the most vulgar forms of spiritualism as phases of 
religious life. To adopt his own metaphor, he has wandered from 
the North Pole of Nonconformity to the most torrid regions 
of Romanism. He began his researches at South Place 
Chapel, Finsbury, where religionists of the destructive school 
rejoice in the wreck of opinions as a preliminary to clearing the 
ground, and are half inclined to canonize Voltaire. Before his 
labours were closed, he found himself once more at Finsbury 
Circus, but in a spiritual atmosphere wholly unlike that in which 
Mr. Moncure D, Conway moves while directing the aspirations of 
“the chief Free Theistic Society in London.” The Greek Church 
in London Wall, though a close neighbour to South Place Chapel, 
Finsbury, represents a form of belief and worship which throws 
Archbishop Manning, as he ministers at the Pro-Cathedral at 
Kensington, into the position of a modern and revolutionary inno- 
vator. Going still further up the stream of time and of ideas, 
Dr. Davies investigated the service of the Synagogue; and 
here too he was met by the same phenomenon that occurs 
in all religions which have life enough in themselves to 
bear -varieties of development—the opposition between the 
school of tradition and that of reason. Put he never found 
himseif in a stranger place than when he was spending a Saturday 
afternoon with the Seventh-day Baptists in Goodman’s Fields. 
These delightfully inconsistent people accept the New Testament, 
but prefer the Jewish Sabbath to the Lord’s Day, and think that 
a fragment of the law remains unmoved, and for practical purposes 
unburied, though the whole current of Christian tradition has 
swept boldly over it ever since the Resurrection. In London they 
have a little chapel and a less congregation, buried in one of those 
quaint corners which sometimes, in great towns, imitate the 
solitude of the country. To make them still more anomalous, 
these advocates of the perpetual obligation of the Fourth Com- 
mandment literally ok vai veory while they are dying out in 
England, are a body of some small importance in America, and 
their minister, when Dr. Davies visited their retreat, was an aged 
man of antiquarian tastes, with much learning and a decided 
tendency to rationalism. He is since dead, and we know not who 
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now fills the place of the scholar who thought in Latin, said his 

rayers in Hebrew, and read the New Testament in the original 
aa who explained to six men, five women, and three children 
the mysteries of the dimidiated Vau; who criticized freely our 
Lord’s applications of the Old Testament, and was so curious in 
translation as to insist on making Him say, not “ Bring me a 
penny,” but “ Fetch me a denarins.” 

Among uneducated and half-educated people the taste for 
allegory is much more developed than that for criticism; and Dr. 
Davies met with some remarkable specimens of the allegorical vein. 
He once searched out the sanctuary of the Walworth Jumpers, 
which was for the time an arch of the London, Chatham, and 
Dover Railway: The distinguishing opinion of the sect is that 
its members will never die; their belief is a not only to 
do away with previous sin, but to exempt them from bodily death. 
Their minister on the occasion in q@estion was a woman from 
Suffolk, who, having undertaken to explain the raising of Lazarus, 
maintained that he was, by anticipation, a Walworth Jumper, 
and was not really dead when he was laid in the grave. But the 
whole transaction was typical. Lazarus, who was supposed to 
have been four days dead, typified the people who died before the 
Mosaic dispensation, four thousand years previously ; Martha signi- 
fied the Law, and Mary the Gospel. When Dr. Davies was bent 
on studying the Particular Baptists, he went to their chapel at 
Notting fll, and sat under the editor of their distinctive peri- 
odical, the Zarthen Vessel, who, when treating of Elijah’s 
sacrifice on Mount Carmel, explained that the altar repaired by 
Elijah was Christ’s humanity; the dust, stones, and water around 
it were our sins; the fire came down and took them away. It 
was more natural for a Swedenborgian preacher to male a spiritual 
application of the Scriptural account of creation, by showing that 
every Church went through seven stages of progress, analogous to 
the six days of Creation and the Sabbath. As a general rule, the 
sermons heard by Dr. Davies were not very strongly tinctured by 
the peculiar opinions to which the preachers were pledged. The or- 
dinary type of Dissenting service prevailed, and, with it, the ordinary 
type of Dissenting doctrine. It is curious to observe how muchsooner 
those communities which are founded on a belief in some new 
and special revelation ripen into forms and ceremonies than those 
which confine themselves to the attempt at reproducing the 
Church as it is described in the New Testament. The “ Bible 
Christians” seceded from the Wesleyan Methodists some sixty years 
ago; and the cause of their secession was that one O’Bryan, who 
aspired to be an Evangelist, was considered by the connexion in- 
eligible on the ground of his being married. The separation has 
not aflected their form of service, which is still, to the uninitiated, 
simply Methodist. The Sandemanians are prosuelly known 
among us as the religious body to which Faraday belonged ; — 
separated from the Scotch Kirk in the earlier part of the eighteent 
century, in consequence of a decision on a point of abstruse doc- 
trine made by the Scotch Ecclesiastical Courts in a sense un- 
favourable to John Glass, a minister of the Kirk, and his 
son-in-law, Robert Sandeman. The present worship of the sect 
aims at absolute fidelity to New Testament practice, and the 
result is cold, depressing, and disheartening to the last degree. The 
case is different with the Swedenborgians, whose great authority, 
Emmanuel Swedenborg, first received his supposed illumination 
in London, where he died in 1772. This body admits in ritual a 
close approximation to the service of the Church of England ; and 
its affinities to Spiritualism may lead to further and fuller cere- 
moniai developments, if we may judge from the history of a 
community whose origin is not altogether dissimilar. The 
world at large insists on giving the name of Irvingites to the 
worshippers who lay some special claim to the high title of the 
Catholic and Apostolic Church, and rejoice at their church in 
Gordon Square in a grand, elaborate, and highly eclectic ritual. 
It is not trom the eloquence and earnestness of Edward Irving 
that they have derived the impulse which has so quickly developed 
into ceremonial richness and fulness, still less from the doctrinal 
opinion which brought down on him the censures of the Kirk. 
Irvingites would, in all probability, have run the same course as 
Sandemanians if the relations of the two bodies to their respective 
leaders had been the same. But the Sandemanians looked back 
from John Glass and Robert Sandeman to the New Testament, 
while the Irvingites, in their endeavours to restore the Apos- 
tolical organization to the Church, have received a far weaker 
impulse from Irving or the New Testament than from the 
— voice of recent prophecy. 

t there is any society described by Dr. Davies that might 
fairly object to being regarded as aah 4 from the standpoint 
of the Church of England, it isthat of the United Brethren, or, in 
common parlance, the Moravians. They have been recognized by 
Act of Parliament as a Protestant Episcopal Church, and are 
separated from churchmen of the Evangelical type not by doctrine, 
but by a discipline which they maintain as useful to themselves, 
though not as essential to others. If we look at their past his- 
tory, some of its passages are almost like a romance; and their 
liturgy, with its elaborate litanies, its clear recognition of the 
sacraments, its formula for episcopal ordinations, its systematic 
arrangement of doxologies, its free admission of the musical 
element, at once lifts the community, on paper, to a dignity 
above that of an obscure and struggling sect. We may there- 
fore be rather surprised at learning from Dr. Davies that the 
Moravians, though distinguished elsewhere as missionaries and 
educators, number only one hundred and fifty communicants in 
London and the neixhbourhood, and are amply accommodated by 
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a single bata pos chapel. The description he gives of their 
services, though perfectly good-natured, shows that they did not 
excite in him any enthusiastic feeling. It happened, indeed, that 
when he went in the afternoon to the chapel of the Moravians in 
Fetter Lane, he hoped to hear a sermon relating more or less to an 
interesting event in their history, of which the day happened to be 
the anniversary ; but he heard, to his disappointment, a discourse 
on the Stockwell tragedy. On the other hand, he was evidently 
much pleased by the cheery and hospitable demeanour of the old 
lady who acted as pew-opener. It may be said generally that Dr. 
Davies tries to catch the best side of the people whose portraits he 
takes ; he has considerable power of observation, and a fair amount 
of quiet humour, which, working together, enable him to hit off 
peculiarities with sharpness and clearness, but also with a palpable 
absence of ill-will. One reason why his papers as now collected 
read so much better than might have been expected from the cir- 
cumstances under which they originally appeared, is found in their 
almost uniform candour and fairness. Wena not respect him 
the less because his book makes it probable that, of all the preachers 
of either sex and every persuasion he came across, Dr. Cumming 
was to him the most provoking. He does simple justice to the 
orator of Crown Court whether preaching the Millennium in his 
own chapel or lecturing on the future of Europe at Myddelton 
Hall, Islington ; and, in this case, simple justice is severity. Dr. 
Cumming is described as taking in his sermon a Broad Church 
tone, qualified by many narrownesses; and as advocating a 
comprehensive charity, from which, however, he excluded in the 
course of his remarks Hindoos, Mahometans, Roman Catholics, 
the wearers of copes and dalmatics, the frequenters of confessing- 
boxes and cathedrals. At the lecture—but who will care now to 
hear an analysis of Dr. Cumming’s attempt at prophecy in con- 
nexion with the outpouring of the Seventh Vial? Dr. Davies 
gives astrange account of the manner in which Dr. Cumming 
talked round his subject without throwing any light onit ; and his 
account, we fear, is not more strange than true. 


DISCIPLINE IN FOREIGN ARMIES.* 


HE War of 1870-71 is fruitful of lessons in many ways, but 
in none perhaps more strikingly than in its illustrations of 
the value of good and real training, and of the hopelessness of look- 
ing for exertion under difficulties from bodies of men who have 
not the confidence in their leaders and their fellows which dis- 
cipline gives. What this confidence is can be more easily under- 
stood than defined, for it is a moral quality strictly, as little com- 
municable by the a terrorism of the martinet as by the loose 
handling with which the officer of a civic corps treats his fellow- 
burgesses on their holiday parade. Martinets we have had in 
plenty in our own forces; we have specimens of them left still. 
And no one who knows the British army will pretend that a 
battalion commanded by one of these tyrants in miniature is one 
whit more to be junto for real fighting than any other regiment 
taken at random from the Army List. But it is not our purpose 
here to speak of our own service. It has its own peculiar national 
spirit and organization, and, however these may have been at times 
abused, and however low and rough the strata of society which 
are searched for recruits, want of discipline has never been our 
reproach, nor want of that good feeling between men and officers 
without which the least reverse that an army encounters brings 
with it the worst perils of defeat. Our present object is to gather 
up what we have lately heard of other armies in respect to this 
essential quality. 

General Trochu, whatever his failings in action, and how- 
ever much he may have been moved by self-seeking when he 
wrote, yet deserves of his countrymen the praise of having 
been the first to tell them plainly the evil condition of the 
army of the Second Empire. Baron Stoffel’s famous Re- 

rts read like a commentary on the text which Trochu 
gave. Had these been studied by the men most concerned, 
they would at least have been spared the unpleasant surprise 
which they felt when the first order for retreat—as in the 
famous instance of Douay’s corps near Belfort—gave the signal 
for disorganization. Indiscipline, however, such as that of the 
French of 1870, does not show itself when all goes on prosperously. 
Reverse is the touchstone of the smartly dressed and ill trained 
soldier. Reverse, too, plainly reveals those vital defects in the 
organization, material or moral, of an army, which lie unnoticed 
by commonplace administrators in the smooth days of peace. 

When we look closely into the history of the French armies of 
1870, Imperial and Republican, we are struck by the helplessness 
which the officers in command almost invariably showed in pre- 
sence of disorder among their men. Various explanations are 
given of the causes of the demoralization which paralysed whole 
corps at a time; but hardly one of the writers on the defeats 
of the French appears to suggest that there might have been 
found a prompt remedy for the evils admitted. ‘The 
single exception to be found to this remark is in General 
d’Aurelle de Paladines’s history of his own campaigns. And as 
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it is notorious that the raw troops of that commander, though 
brought together under every possible disadvantage, were got in 
hand by him with a rapidity nowhere else equalled, and were 
kept in such order under trying circumstances as reflects peculiar 
credit on his régime when contrasted with what went on about 
Sedan and Metz and Paris, a special value attaches to that part of 
the General’s interesting work which explains the particular 
means by which he worked. This was not, as he is very careful 
to tell us, his own moral power of command or inflexible strict- 
ness; but simply such a change in the military code of France as to 
fit it to the real exigencies of tield service undertaken by raw or dis- 
ordered troops. To speak briefly, the ordinary red-tape system of 
the Conseil de guerre, or Standing Court-martial, by which disci- 
pline is usually enforced on the French soldier, is wholly inappli- 
cable to the emergencies of war. Under it the offender must be 
in all cases regularly reported by those immediately above him to 
the general of division, who refers the matter to a capitaine 
rapporteur, fulfilling the functions nearly of our Deputy Judge 
Advocate, and decides on any further proceedings accord- 
ing to his advice. This method may answer well enough 
for troops in a garrison or standing camp; but it is alto- 
gether too slow to meet cases of crimes committed on the 
line of march when the enemy is at hand. The delays 
and formalities enjoined become then simply the means of de- 
feating justice, or, at the best, of hindering the moral effect 
which the swift and severe punishment of the transgressor in the 
presence of his comrades surely has upon the latter. Readers of 
the work of General d’Aurelle will probably learn with some 
surprise that the General not only claims no personal credit for 
the severity of discipline which distinguished his command, but 
shows expressly that it was the direct and natural consequence of 
the introduction of a method of trial suited to the circumstances, 
and that the charige was made before his appointment to command, 
by the members of the Delegate Government at Tours on their 
own responsibility. Under their decree, which is cited at length 
in his appendix, and dated the znd October, some days before the 
arrival of Gambetta, the Consetls de guerre were tor the time 
altogether superseded by Cours martiales, or improvised courts, of 
which any ofticer commanding a separate body of troops, however 
small, could summon one on the instant, being bound to see that 
the sentence was carried into execution the following morning 
before the battalion to which the delinquent belonged left the 
ground. It was provided indeed that a field officer should pre- 
side, and of the five members one was to be a non-commissioned 
otficer of the company to which the accused belonged. This last 
condition, however, would not serve to screen an offender, as a 
bare majority of votes, taken privately, decided as to the guilt and 
adjudged the punishment. 

Readers who are acquainted with our own military code 
will discern at once, in the Cour martiale authorised by the 
decree of Admiral Fourichon and his fellow-delegates, simply 
an adaptation to the French service of the Detachment 
General Court-martial of our own Mutiny Act, known vulgarly 
as a drumhead court-martial, And they will naturally wonder, 
if they have studied the records of past retreats, or of any 
other of those episodes of war which unloose the bonds of ordi- 
nary discipline, how the French could have expected, without 
some such rough and ready remedy, to meet those cases of disorder 
which demoralization was sure to bring with it. The answer is 
partly no doubt that here, as in all its other portions, the military 
system of the Second Empire was framed wholly with a view 
to success. No provision was anywhere made for defeat. But it 
must be added that in the Grand Army of the First Napoleon, 
which was the declared model of his nephew’s forces, the unwritten 
powers of the chief's of corps were so great, and were wielded gener- 
ally by such vigorous hands, as to supply through the rude agency 
of the Provost-Marshal much of that discipline without which the 
first sound of check or retreat turns an army into a mob of dan- 
gerous stragglers. Where such vigour was wanting, it would be 
easy to show from the records of 1313 that the need of a prompt 
martial administration was felt as much then as in 1870. And 
whatever may have been the faults of the Delegate Government 
of Tours, it at least deserves the credit of taking the first practical 
step towards doing away with what is really the national reproach 
of the French soldier—his insubordinate conduct under the least 
adversity. 

It was the want of any such measure at Paris which from the 
first proved fatal to any real activity in the defence of that capital. 
On this subject it is unnecessary to go into long details. 
General Trochu has thought fit to condemn himself before the 
world in his published justification, no reader of which can fail to 
see what manner of man was this governor who snatched at 
brief authority and used it not, who insisted on the chief 
place in the defence, yet made not one attempt to check 
the “disorder,” the “excursions to a distance,” the “ pillage” 
carried on by one part of his forces, the “ demoralization ” 
of another, or the “insubordination” of a third—all of which 
are mentioned expressly by him. It is not worth while to argue 
on the facts of ‘l'rochu’s case. It is enough here to state the 
obvious truth, that his neglect to introduce discipline, even into 
the actually embodied part of his troops, made his failure at all 
points certain beforehand, and left the German task at the least 
far easier than the most sanguine of the staff could have 
anticipated. 

it is a strange omission in the valuable work which Colonel 
Newdigate has introduced to English readers that the working 
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in the German army of what may be called its war discipline is 
not treated of. In considering this, however, it is necessary 
above all to understand that the German officer occupies a 
different position altogether towards the privates from that filled in 
other armies. He is not only raised above his men by a barrier 
of caste more difficult to pass than among ourselves, but he is 
their patron, guide, and instructor. He sees to their arms and 


clothing, puts them personally through every part of their | 


military exercises, and teaches them reading and writing when 
necessary. ‘The company officers,” says the Prussian General, 
“occupy themselves almost continually with their men. 
These two classes are brought into very close personal 
relations, without prejudice to discipline, rather with a 
contrary effect. 


fails to exist where the officer 
his men.” This panegyric may be a little overstrained perhaps, 
and it is certainly true that the German army has not been tried 
by the touchstone of adversity. But it may be easily understood 
that the peculiar relations created by the system here eulogized 
would allow of the use of a code of iron severity in time of 
difficulty, without much fear that its provisions would be need- 
lessly or carelessly applied. In success such a code will, under 
like conditions in the system, slumber unused; and hence the 
belief with which some critics of the Germans are inspired, that 
their martial law, as regards their own men, is singularly lenient. 

If we notice, in conclusion, the sharp controversy that has arisen 
in Belgium on the question of military obligation and the treat- 
ment of the soldier, it is but to point to that peaceful little 
country and its sharply criticized army as one instance of the 
extreme unpopularity of the former model force of Europe— 
the gilded but rotten military machine which broke down in 
1870. A well-known pamphlet, which paints vividly the in- 
efficiency of the Belgian troops if unreformed, dwells chiefly on 


one error, the having copied the French in their system of service | 


by substitutes. This the writer declares has hitherto ruined the 
army. And the reason of the weakness of both model and copy is 
obvious. The discipline is first lowered to meet the case of a 


force in which the best citizens are to be enrolled without finding | 


a short service unendurable. And when this has been done, the 
practice of putting in paid substitutes at high bounty fills the 
ranks with the very dregs of the labouring class, for whom at any 
rate a strict code is a necessity, if the business of war has to go on. 
Neither France nor her little neighbour seems as yet to have dis- 
covered the secret that for soldiers without education or high 
moral sentiment a stern and prompt military code is absolutely 
essential, as it is desirable in any case that the commander of an 
armed force should possess it for use at need. 

Did we wish to enforce the moral at home, it were only neces- 
sary to point to the consequences of the suspension of our well- 
digested and practical military law by the fancies of Sepoy officers 
in the last generation. It was that which paralysed our arms for 
atime in the dark hour when Elphinstone’s force perished in 
Afghanistan, and which allowed the Mutiny of 1857 to gather 
head at a hundred points, owing to fatal ignorance on the part 
of our own native troops of the sharp severity with which the 
first motion of military insubordination can be met in our service 
when occasion unhappily arises. 


POPE'S ILIAD IN LONGS AND SHORTS.* 


A this translation is published without introduc- 
‘A tion or preface, it is not hard to guess the secret of its origin. 
To a mind exrly imbued with scholarship there is no better ano- 
dyne for the importunity of professional cares and the disquietude 
of political conflicts than an almost mechanical recourse to the 
delightful exercise of composition. To the weary brain of a hard- 
working man the manufacture of a dozen elegiacs is as soothing 
as “counting tens” is to the wakeful schoolboy. It is not 
long since we welcomed from the same scholarly hand a version 
of Gray’s Elegy in Greek elegiacs, und we can hardly be wrong 
in assuming that this experiment of turning Pope's heroic couplets 
into Ovid's hexameters and pentameters represents the solace and 
relaxation of a busy and anxious period in the life of a Q.C. and 
an M.P. Scholarship may be a great ornament to the judge on 
the bench, but we doubt whether, for his own sake, it is not a 
more enviable possession to the hard-worked barrister whose 
labour it lightens and relieves :— 
To boyhood’s happy tasks revert the 
And con ‘he book that pte its earliest a” 

It would perhaps strike few persons at first sight that Pope’s con- 
version of Greek hexameters into English heroic couplets afforded 
the best field for an experiment of the kind which Mr. Justice Den- 
man has undertaken. And yet a closer examination, or, better 
still, a practical testing of the matter, will affirm the wisdom of 
such a selection. What Ovid would have had to undertake, had 
he been minded to remould of the Iliad or the Odyssey 
into the elegiac shape of his Epistles or his Fasti, Pope bas 
formed in breaking up the Homeric verse into couplets,  g 
limiting to fixed lengths clauses and sentences which in the ori- 


* The First Book of Pope's Homer's Iliad. Translated into Latin 
Elegiacs by the Hon. George Denman, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity, 
Cambridge ; now one of the J of the Court of Common Pleas. C. 
bridge : ton, Bell, & Co. : Bell & Daldy, 1873. 


. The scholar clearly sees the labour for which he — 
has to thank his teacher, and requites it by an attachment which | 
eeps himself at a distance from | 


| manner of Pope is represented b 


| ginal had no such limit. There is, too, in Pope’s ~—— some- 

thing very congenial to the elegiac form, as we know from early 
| conversion of his Pastorals and his “ Windsor Forest” into longs 
"and shorts. Moreover the matter of the Iliad accommodates itself 
in a still more kindly manner to Ovid’s metre and directness. 
| Mr. Justice Denman bas set himself the task of translating, 
not Homer, but Pope’s Homer, into elegiac couplets, and he mani- 
festly aims at rendering his model into like lengths of Latin 
verse with a literality certainly not caught from his exemplar. It 
_ is wonderful to what a degree the result proves the feasibility of 
_ the undertaking. Often Ovidian in the tone, style, and finish 
of his verses, the translator has rarely failed to produce an im- 
pression that his elegiacs might have been the work of some 
one of Ovid’s countrymen who was fond of Greek themes and 
of the metre of Callimachus. His verses are especially Ovidian 
in their simplicity of construction, and are almost entirely exempt 
from that bane of modern imitations, an involved syntax and a 
resort to ambages where there are none in the original. The 
characteristic intelligibility of all that Ovid has left us in couplet 
form is a charm which the translator in this instance has been 
singularly successful in preserving. If this volume were circulated 
among the youngsters of the fourth or lower fifth form to give them 
a few iaiahhen as to the adaptation of the Latin language and 
idiom to the phraseology of such a poet as Pope, and to inspire 
them with a zeal to acquire the knack of turning Ovidian couplets, 
' we should not despair of a reaction in favour of the old classi- 
| cal ways. The sciences may be acquired later, but the school- 
_ boy’s task should be the acquirement of scholarship, style, and 
| method ; and in this it is impossible to exaggerate the usefulness 
of composition. 

How thorough Mr. Justice Denman’s early “ane was in this 
respect is seen in the skill which he has at call, after what he 
would probably designate a quarter of a century’s rusting. When 
we read his version of suc eg of the ung book of 
Pope’s Iliad as the plague let loose at the bending of Apollo’s 
bow (61-70), the wordy war of Achilles and Agamemnon, 
Nestor’s persuasive counsels, the oracles of Calchas (whom the 
translator by an excess of deference to oy miscalls Chalcas), the 
lustration of the host, or the glimpse of Olympus which winds up 
the day, it seems as if a new and smoother way had been dis- 
covered for us to enjoy at second hand, yet still with a classical 
relish, some of the inations of the t epic. How easily 
the metre lends itself to words of counsel and wisdom, and how 
deftly the translator adds the point and antithetic force of the 
Latin in his work of conversion, may be seen from this extract 
of the answer of the seer to Achilles (101-6), which in fairness 
we must quote in English as well as Latin :— 

For I must speak what wisdom would conceal, 
And truths invidious to the great reveal. 
Bold is the task, when subjects grown too wise, 
Instruct a monarch where his error lies ; 
For though we deem the shortlived fury past, 
°Tis sure the mighty will revenge at last. 
Que fari cogor, prudentia condere mallet, 
Cogor enim magnis invidiosa loqui. 
Heu! nimium sapiens, facili non tungitur ille 
Munere, qui regum crimina nota facit, 
Namque fere ira manet que preteriisse putatur, 
Quique nocere potest, ille nocere solet. 
It would be difficult to mend anything in this translation. An- 
other test-passage which we may single out is the oath of Achilles 
on his sceptre, a passage the original of which Virgil and Valerius 
Flaccus ale partially succeeded in imitating, and which is briefer 
in the Greek than in Pope’s expansion. It is to be borne in mind 
that our translator is translating the latter (vv. 310-24) :— 
Now by this sacred sceptre hear me swear, 
Which never more shall leaves or blossoms bear, 
Which, severed from the trunk (as I from thee), 
On the bare mountains left its parent tree; 
This sceptre, formed by tempered steel to prove 
An ensign of the delegates of Jove, 
From whom the — of laws and justice springs, 
this | swear when leeding 
Shall call Achilles, she shall call in —. 
When flushed with slaughter Hector comes to spread 
‘The purpled shore with mountains of the dead, 
‘Then shalt thou mourn th’ affront thy madness gave, 
Forced to deplore, when impotent to save: 
‘Then rage in bitterness of soul, to know 
This act has made the bravest Greek thy foe. 
Per sceptrum hoc sacrum jurabo (testis et ipse es), 
Cui novus haud crescet tlos, foliumve novum ; 
Quod ligno abscissum proprio (nostri omen amoris) 
In sterili urboreos monte reliquit avos ; 
Per sceptrum hoc ferro celatum, nobile ut esset 
Insigne imperii quod Pater ipse dedit, 
A quo Justitiz et m est divina potestas ; 
erribile hoc dictu; nec violanda fides— 
Nempe per hoc juro. Si quando saucia Achillem 
Grecia ad arma vocet, vox ea vana cadet. 
Litora cum crebris jam cedibus ebrius Hector 
Straverit aggestis rubra cadaveribus; 
Tum deplorabis quem inflixeris ipse dolorem 
tenere is, perdita is inops. 
Tum miser furibundus amaro, 
Quod Graiorum ex hoc optimus hostis erat. 
We cannot too highly commend the skill with which 
and fourteenth verses of this extract have been 
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we might t a change, it would be in re to the last 
Tine, which Literal po as a translation of words, 
but scarcely so perspicuous or elegant as the rest. The meaning 
of “ex hoc” strikes us as vague. The alternative which we 
hazard is not so literal, and may sin in point of elisions, but we 
offer it as a hint for something better :— 

Quod nostro infensi hinc Grecia Marte caret. 


Glancing back for a moment at the close of one of Agamemnon’s 
speeches dressed in the rhetoric of Pope, it is worth while to see 
how well it has been rendered by the translator :— 

But since for common good I yield the fair, 
My private loss let grateful Greece repair ; 
Nor unrewarded let your prince complain, 
That he alone has fought and bled in vain. 
Sed quia communi concessa puella saluti est, 
Privatum reparet Grecia salva malum. 
Nec regi vestro justam prabete querelam, 
Vulnera quod soli sint sine dote Duci.—151-4. 
Again, Thetis’s lamentation over the coming fate of her hero son, 


So short a space the light of Heaven to view—~ 
is so well turned that a reference will repay the trouble:— 
Tam breve cui spatium est evi, cui tantula lucis 
Pars data, num tantus debuit esse dolor ? 
Ah! si quid matris cura officiosa valeret, 
Jam procul Iliaco litore vela dares ; 
Jam procul a castris malles vitare pericla, 
Que proli impendent ah! propiora mea.— 545-50. 
Nor are the descriptive couplets less satisfactory, take them where 
we will, Here is an aspect of the hecatombs and sacrifices :— 
The sable fumes in curling spires arise, 
And waft their grateful odours to the skies. 
Spiris fuligo piceis torquetur in auras, 
Gratus et ascendit flamine vectus odor.—417-8. 
And here is a glimpse of Vulcan out of his element :— 
Vulcan with awkward grace his office plies, 
And unextinguished laughter fills the skies. 
Mulciber inculti carpit Ganymedis honores, 
Et risus superos immoderatus habet.—771-2. 
Again, an exquisite couplet, a few lines further, has full justice 
done to it in our author’s Latin :— 
Apollo tuned the lyre ; the Muses round 
ith voice alternate aid the silver sound. 
Pulsat Apollo lyram, circumstantesque Camene 
Vocibus alternant dulce canoris opus.—775-6. 
Nor would it be hard to string together a dozen or two of 
pentameters as satisfactory as : 
Me, cui non fraudi Troja remota fuit 
The distant Trojans never injured me.—200. 
In fact, Mr. Justice Denman my, fe said to have established the 
suitableness for conversion into Latin elegiacs of a class of poetry 


rarely thought of for such uses. And in doing so he has paid a grace- 
ful compliment to the constraining attractions of the Latin Muse, 


whom he has so long had to neglect for the severer courtship of 
Themis. Had he grown ever so rusty, what scholar could have 
imputed blame, knowing the exacting nature of his later labours ? 
Here, however, there is next to nothing that could be improved. 
We would submit that in v. 722 there stalks abroad a doubtful 
perfect of “ quatio” :— 
Atria celorum quod modo quassit erat. 
We cannot find “quassi ” in Smith or Facciolati, and though “ As 
in Presenti” is a drill of the past, we have still a reverence for 
its oracular saw— 
Et quatio, quassi ; quod vix reperitur in usu. 

For “O, cujus Chryse,” in v. 56, we should be disposed for clear- 


ness’ sake to read “ Cujus C um”; and in v. 494 there seems 
misprint of “tenet” for “ negat.” the couplet 
245-0)— 


Namque ego preclaram nitidis Briseida ocellis 
E castris rapiam que tibi sacra putas— 
the construction and dependence of the relative clause is rather 
ambiguous. Ii it has Xa warranty in the English, it must be the 
word “ prize,” for which it may be a periphrasis. But then the 
neuter, as it were in apposition, is awkward, whereas if, as in 
natural sequence would be the case, the antecedent to “que ” is 
“ castris,” then the relative clause is purely redundant. A comma 
at rapiam would make the sense clearer. Not that the translator 
is elsewhere chary of punctuation. When, as we hope he may 
have to do, he prepares a new edition, he may safely excise three 
commas in every five. Without justifying the lengths to which 
Mr. Justice Denman’s class and bracket-fellow, Professor Munro, 
would have gone some time ago in getting rid of stops, we should 
have no hesitation in sweeping away three commas out of four in 
the line which in the ewulelias we us groans with over- 
punctuation ; as follows :— 
Yon tua, sed mea, et est, et erit tua nata, sacerdos ; 

where we should strike out all except that after nata. In 
closing our remarks upon an effort of scholarship worthy of the 
’ Judge's Cambridge laurels and his hereditary gifts, we hope that 
be may long have health, leisure, and inclination to continue 
his ad to the Muse. 


1 Reid, Author of “The Headless Horseman.” 


THE DEATH SHOT.* 


iy Captain Mayne Reid’s story of The Death Shot we have the 
explanation of a picture as offensive as it was large which, 
some months ago, was exhibited on the walls of many of the 
railway stations. Our readers may remember a huge head of a 
man who was buried in the ground up to his neck, round whom 
wolves were prowling and birds of prey were swooping. No 
doubt, like the illustrations in the Police Gazette, it was a good 
advertisement, and likely to attract a certain class of readers. No 
less at the same time was it a miserable piece of workmanship, and 
an outrage on all good taste. There should be a certain limit in 
the art of puffing a new book, and this limit was surely passed in 
that horrible picture which was thrust before every one’s eyes in 
the most public of places. If a man chooses to till a book with 
offensive descriptions of human suffering, he has surely no right 
so to make them public that one must, however much against 
one’s will, be ever coming across them, ‘There is a cruelty 
moreover in the exhibition of such pictures as the one we are 
talking of; for it is impossible to form any guessas to the amount 
of suffering which they may cause to children who are blessed 
or cursed with minds as imaginative as they are sensitive, 
Captain Mayne Reid’s great rival in horrors, Madame Tussaud, 
has the discretion to gather them all together into a separate 
chamber, and, so far from making them what he calls The 
Prologue to the exhibition, puts them right at the back. This 
Prologue, no doubt, is meant, like the illustration, to whet the 
reader’s appetite, and by raising a strong curiosity about this 
“singular spectacle—one full of weird mystery,” as the author 
calls it—to lead any one who chances to pick up the first 
volume to ask for the second and third. For it is not till towards 
the end of the story that the reader can make any guess as to who 
it is that is thus buried alive. It was so extraordinary a position 
for a hero to be placed in that we had made up our minds that it 
was one of the scoundrels in whom this book abounds. It was 
some relief to us to find, however, that it was the hero ; for, as there 
was a heroine whom he had rescued but a few hours before, waiting 
for him to marry, and as there was the villain of the piece for 
him to kill, we felt quite sure that Captain Mayne Reid would, at 
the exercise no doubt of some self-restraint, have to keep the wolves 
and the vultures from having a whole chapter to themselves in 
which to makea meal of him. The author would have shown 
more tenderness for his reader’s feelings had he followed the 
advice of a rival inventor of prologues. Changing Bully Bottom’s 
words a little, we would have had him say, “ We will do no harm 
with our coyotés and vultures, and the head of the man is not 
eaten indeed.” It may be, however, that, after a course of 
sensation novels, ladies have become less soft-hearted, and that, 
so far from not being able to abide the drawing of a sword, they 
call, in their books at least, for all the horrors which went to make 
up a Roman holiday. Though in this one respect Captain Mayne 
Reid’s prologue differs greatly from that which Bottom proposed 
and Quince spoke, yet in point of composition there is but little to 
choose between them. They are written, to be sure, in very 
different styles, the advantage lying perhaps with the Athenian 

nter. <A nineteenth-century Bottom, if he, and not Quince, 
had had to compose a prologue, might likely enough have com- 
posed or roared in some such way as the following :— 

Strange spectacle! The head of a man, without any body—set square 
upon the ground; with eyes in it that scintillate and see, a mouth that 
opens and shows teeth; a throat from which issue sounds evidently of 
human intonation ; around this object of almost supernatural aspect, a 
group of grey wolves, and over it a fiock of black vultures ! 

Itis a pity that Captain Mayne Reid, in writing these stories of 
the wild life of North America, should not have been content to 
follow in Cooper’s track, but should have striven to unite all the 
horrors of the backwoods with the almost ter horrors cf what 
is called the sensational style. To be buried alive or to be 
scalped is horrible enough, but to be buried alive or to be scalped 
in doubtful English is more than the nature of man can 
bear. Captain Mayne Reid has a certain power of inventing those 
almost desperate situations and hairbreadth escapes in which we 
all of us at one time or other have delighted. He understands 
very well what may be called the legitimate business of the 
“ Romance of Forest and Prairie.” He knows how to have heroines 
run away with, and to keep heroes in hopeless captivity for the 
proper number of pages, till it is the right time for the backwoods- 
man or the grateful Indian chief to show off his craft, and, by 
first tracking and then shooting down the villains, to make every 
one happy in the end. Though in his earlier books he was fond 
of words almost as big as those “ Herculean” backwoodsmen in 
whom he delights, he wasas yet free from that odious style which he 
has apparently caught from writers far inferior to himself. Now his 
books present the strangest of mixtures, being a medley of Yankee 
English, negro English, “ sensational” English, with a little 
French, and a plentiful scattering of Spanish phrases. Not only 
do the eyes of Clancy, the hero, scintillate when he is buried up to 
his neck, but the villain’s eyes, on an earlier occasion, have an 
“angry scintillation,” which “told that Clancy’s life was in 
danger.” As he treacherously fired upon him, “ Clancy's eyes, 
flashing angrily, interrogated the forest.” Unhappily the in- 
terrogation does not lead to much profit, for the wicked Darke 
gets another chance of firing, and, addressing him in italics, says, 


* The Death Shot: a Romance of Forest and Prairie. By Captain Mayne 
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“Now, take your death-shot.” This communication must have 
been in writing, though, as it is made in a scuflle in a forest, we 
can scarcely tell how; for the author adds, “as he saw (sic) the 
words, a fiery jet streamed from the left-hand barrel.” The poor 
hero is shot at only the forty-third page of'the first volume, 
and is left for dead, “the sulphurous smoke forming a nimbus 
around him.” The villain, thinking that his rival will trouble him 
no more, at once males off for the heroine, but comes upon her in 
an unfavourable moment, at a time when “the coruscation of 
the firefly has a response in flashes less pale than its own phospho- 
rescence—sparks from the eyes of an indignant woman.” The 
unfortunate heroine, though she escapes from the villain for this 
time, at last comes again into his power by the meaus of another 
villain, whose “glance inspired fear, such as one feels while being 
gazed at by the orbs of an adder.” Admirable as are the eyes 
which we come across in this story, scarcely less admirable are 
the sights which they see and the light by which they see them. 
We have “moonbeams shimmering through the lattice-work,” 
and “ lights shimmering through the Venetian shutters” outwards, 
atthe same time that there was the moon to shimmer through them 
inwards. We have “a crepusculous light that, stealing over the 
valley, empurples the foliage of the pecan-trees,” and we have a 
stream that glides “ with the sheen of silver and the sinuosity of 
asnake.” We have moreover “something in the air, a speakin 
electricity that told him [a faithful negro] the child of God woul 
triumph and he of the Devil be discomfited.” The speaking 
electricity happily told the truth, though the child of God had 
just had a narrow escape with his life; for, when buried in the 
ground, “ within three feet of his face he saw the white serrature 
of teeth and red panting tongues.” On other occasions, even 
when there was no speaking electricity about, it was not difficult 
to read the future. ‘The hero had his mind filled “ with a strange 
foreboding, something like a prescience of evil,” at the very time 
when, some miles away, the heroine was being carried off. The 
villains also, as well they might, for they were close on the end of the 
third volume, had in their turn “a prescience of evil.” We cannot 
but wonder that these forebodings and this prescience are so often 
vouchsafed us, for in all the course of our reading we have never 
come across any one who paid the least attention to them. 
Wonderful as are the sights, scarcely less wonderful are the 
sounds. One of the most wicked of the wicked heroes “ roars like 
an infuriated bear,” heaves a sigh that “came from the bottom of 
his brawn (sic) chest, resembling the snort of a bear,” is heard 
“growling like a grizzly bear,” and, strauger than all, “ gives 
utterance to an exclamation resembling the bellow of a bull, only 
more blasphemous.” No wonder that, when he and the honest back- 
woodsman meet in an awful fight, there is heard “their hoarse 
stertorous soughing.” After the blasphemous bellow of a bull, it 
is hardly worth noticing that on two occasions the birds are 
“stridulent,” and that the thrush is “the grand polyglot of the 
feathered community.” Captain Mayne Reid clearly delights in a 
word of classical origin, though sometimes he is not very fortunate 
in the use he makes of it when he has managed to secure one. A 
troop of horsemen sounds somewhat common no doubt. Never- 
theless we can hardly approve of his so often calling it a cohort. 
He would have been nearly as accurate and more pleasing by his 
well varied phrases if he had now and then called it a Roman 
Legion or a Macedonian Phalanx. 
tis a pity that Captain Mayne Reid has been so thoroughly 
successful in spoiling his style. Improbable as his incidents always 
are, and monstrous as they often are, he nevertheless knows how 
to work up what is called an exciting situation. It is a pity that the 
reader, while hurrying on in breathless interest to see how hero 
and heroine are to be saved, has so often to stop to laugh at the 
absurdity of the language. There is nothing, we dare say, very new 
in the various incidents of the story ; but so long as it isa tale of the 
wild life of some scarcely explored country, the ordinary English 
reader will find pleasure in it,even if he knows that it is more 
than twice told. Robinson Crusoe gives us all in our childhood a 
craving for more stories of savage life, which scarcely gets satistied 
eyen by the time we are men. The Last of the Mohicans and 
Masterman Ready are of such a nature that appetite grows b 
what it feeds on, and from them the reader would likely aes 
ass unsatiated to Captain Mayne Reid. We hope that he will, 
fore it is too late, try to write one story free from speaking 
electricity, blasphemous bellowing, shimmering,and cohorts. If 
he will only give us good English, we will welcome all hisold in- 
cidents as heartily as if they oceurred in the story of the old 
grouse in the gun-room. he heroine shall again tumble at 
night off a steamer into a river full of alligators, and shall again 
be saved by her sister's lover, should the hero, as in the present 
story, be lying in a swamp with a bullet among his ribs. The hero 
shall again rescue the heroine from a troop (not a cohort) of mounted 
brigands, and shall in his turn be rescued by a faithful negro and 
an Herculean backwoodsman. The aged father shall again give 
them his blessing as they stand before the altar of a chapel, but 
not this time a capilla. We shall read it with delight to the end, 
and when we have come to the last page, shall be quite ready for 
anpther “ Romance of Forest and Prairie.” 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 
JULES LOISELEUR * is fond of solving difficult his- 
4¥1.« torical problems. He has compared himself to a magistrate 


* Questions historiques du XVIIe siéele, Par M, Julcs Loiseleur. Paris : 


who, with a puzzling case before him, proceeds cautiously step by 
step, avoiding everything which might savour of a nceived 
—n and carefully sifting the minutest scrap of evidence avail- 
able. He seeks also to go beyond the examination and discussion 
of facts ; he studies the motives under the influence of which men 
have acted, and adds to the analysis of documents that of the 
human heart. This method of dealing with history, already 
carried out by him in a volume entitled Problémes gy ma 
which we noticed several years ago, is now applied to four 
episodes belonging to the early part of the seventeenth century. 

he first is the murder of Henry IV. by Ravaillac, a crime 
ascribed by some historians to the mere spontaneous fanaticism of 
the assassin, whilst others consider it to have been part of a vast and 
well-conceived plot, at the head of which was, of course, the King 
of Spain. M. Loiseleur believes that both views of the matter are 
correct. Ravaillac, no doubt, acted under the impulse of fanatical 
opinions; but at the same time his private feelings were worked 
upon by the Duke d’Epernon and the Marchioness de Verneuil, 
who on this side of the Pyrenees furthered the designs of Spain. 
If, on the 14th of May, Ravaillac had not struck the blow, others 
were quite ready to take his place; and everything was so well 
prearranged that, three days after the age tos an engraved 
portrait of the new King of France was already hawked about 
the streets. The second essay contained in the volume before 
us treats of the revolution of April 24, 1617, which brought 
about the exile of Marie de’ Medici and the short tenure of 
power enjoyed by Albert de Luynes, whose policy our author 
condemns, agreeing in this respect with M. Michelet and M. 
Bazin, whilst he totally dissents from M. Cousin, whom he 
accuses of having systematically endeavoured to rehabilitate 
heroes and heroines of doubtful character. The death of Ga- 
brielle d’Estrées, already examined in the Problémes historiques, 
is once more described here, in connexion with a new and im- 

rtant document recently brought to light and forwarded to M. 

oiseleur. Finally, the share taken by Mazarin in the Neapolitan 
revolution of 1647 is examined with the aid of historical 
documents hitherto unpublished. The Cardinal Minister is 
blamed severely for not having effectually helped the movement 
at a time when the Duke de Guise, whilst endeavouring to revive 
the pretended claims of his family to the crown of Naples, was 
really working in the interest of France. 

The Recherches which M. Canel has published * are only a com- 
pilation, as he acknowledges; but they contain numerous in- 
teresting facts about Court fools and other eccentric characters 
who either officially or otherwise have amused the public in 
France by their witticisms. M. Victor Hugo’s Marion Delorme 
and Le roi s'amuse have familiarized us with the names of 
L’Angely, Court jester to Louis XIII., and Triboulet, who held 
the same office during the reign of Francis I.; but the list of 
these worthies is a long one, and it deserved to be commented 
on by a trustworthy historian. Let us add that M. Canel has 
satisfactorily performed his task. 

Everything connected with Sainte-Beuve is sure to attract 
notice, and we have no doubt that, if his entire correspondence 
appears in print, it will be eagerly perused, especially by the 
lovers of scandal.t It is well known that the causeu du Lundi 
loved dearly to abuse in private writers and other public cha- 
racters whom he praised in his articles. A brother critic has 
aptly described him as a cat who was always delighted to make 
even his best friends feel that under his velvet paws there was an 
offensive weapon admirably qualified to wound the unwary. He 
quarrelled with the Princess Mathilde, as he had quarrelled with 
all his friends; the letters she had written to him were returned, 
and those which he had addressed to her are now published. So 
far as the author’s reputation is concerned, it would have been 
far wiser to destroy them; for if they are interesting on account 
of the details they give us about certain persons of the Imperial 
entourage, they will certainly not raise our estimation of the 
moral character of M. Sainte-Beuve. It is amusing to see a man 
apparently so proud and independent as the historian of Port 
Te yal, doing all he can to be made a Senator, and pouting like a 
sulky child when he fancies that his claims have been overlooked. 

For further particulars respecting this remarkable man we may 
recommend, as an excellent source of information, M. Paul 
Foucher’s amusing little volume, Les coulisses du passé. It isa 
series of feudletons contributed to the Indépendance Belge, and 
is full of valuable criticism. M. Foucher is both original and in- 
teresting when speaking of the masterpieces of dramatic litera~ 
ture ; and when he comes to our own times and tells us what he 
knows of his contemporaries, he gives us details which will be 
extremely useful to future historians of French literature. He 
is the brother-in-law of M. Victor Hugo, and has therefore en- 
joyed advantages of which few similar writers can boast. . Accord- 
ingly the whole band of the école romantique appears in his pages, 
and we can watch the development of the crusade directed by the 
poets of 1829-40 against the traditions of their classical rivals. 
Anecdotes, letters, and bons-mots abound, and all the habitués of 
the rue Notre-Dame des Champs sit for their portraits. In the 
peetenlan case of Sainte-Beuve we think that M. Foucher had 

extremely indulgent, and there are certain circumstances in 
the critic’s life which the least prudish censor cannot gloss over 
or extenuate. 


* Recherches historiques sur les fous des rois de France. Par A. Canel. 
Paris: Lemerre. 


+ Lettres 4 la princesse. Par C. A. Sainte-Beuve. Paris: Lévy. 
t Les coulisses du passé. Par Paul Foucher. Paris: Dentu. 
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M. Compayré’s essay on the philosophical system of David 
Hume is a very well written work *, showing a thorough know- 
ledge of the theories which he analyses, and of English meta- 

hysics in general. He does not attempt to give a complete 
jography of Hume; but, after relating those incidents in his 
life which have any reference to the development of his views, 
he discusses the merits of those views, examining successively 
the doctrines of the philosopher on the origin of our ideas, on 
truth, the existence of God, the passions, freedom, and morality. 
M. Compayré devotes a long chapter to Hume’s scepticism, which 
he regards as thoroughly honest, however dangerous it may be and 
really is. The philosopher seems to have been fully aware of the 
consequences to which his theories might lead, for they filled him 
with sadness, and it was this perhaps that induced him to 
abardon metaphysical investigation for history. Whatever opinion 
we may form of Hume’s philosophy, it is impossible to deny that 
it powerfully influenced the thinkers of England, Germany, and 
France; Reid, Kant, and Comte can only be thoroughly known 
and appreciated if we study their writings with constant reference 
to the doctrines of the eminent man whose merits as a philosopher 
have been so ably and, on the whole, so fairly stated by M. 
Compayré. 

The two volumes published by M. Perrenst, and to which the 
Académie des Sciences morales et politiques has awarded one of its 
annual prizes, furnish another instance both of the remarkable im- 

ulse lately given to historical studies on the other side of the 
wey and of the perseverance with which recent historians 
endeavour to account for the present state of France by an 
investigation into the past. M. Picot’s Histotre des états généraux’, 
and Viscount de Lucay’s Assemblées provinciales sous Louis XVI. 
derive, as we said some time ago, much of their interest from the 
fact that they are really owvrages de circonstance. The same may 
be said of the new work of M. Perrens, who tells us in his intro- 
duction what are, from his point of view, the true conditions of a 
democratic society. It isan error to suppose that the ambition of 
afew obscure demagogues, encouraged by the sad state of France 
during the fourteenth century, was the only cause of the revolution 
attempted by Etienne Marcel and Robert Le Coq. Long before 
that time the French bourgeoisie had made repeated efforts to 
obtain a share in the administration of the country, and although 
the destruction of the communes had strengthened the royal 
authority and made representative government impossible for a 
time, yet the right of voting subsidies had been secured, 
and the extravagance of the Court multiplied opportunities for 
the citizens to control the assessment and expenditure of the 
taxes. M. Perrens discusses very ably the origin of demo- 
cratic ideas, and thus enables us to appreciate the real character 
of the movement at the head of which the prévit des 
marchands and the Bishop of Laon placed themselves in 1351. 
It has been lately the fashion to draw a parallel between 
the States-General then assembled and the revolution at- 
tempted by the Paris Commune in 1871. M. Perrens shows 
that the wy hegre: J is to be found in the general condition 
of France at both epochs. Sedan and Poictiers equally recall to 
our minds the humiliating defeat of French armies, the sovereign 
made a prisoner, incapable generals, a thoroughly inefficient 
organization, and scandalous abuses which rendered defeat in- 
evitable by misleading public opinion as to the real number of 
available troops. But whilst, in the days of Etienne Marcel, Paris 
= itself at the head of the kingdom for the purpose of de- 
ending it the more effectually, and of making up for the loss of 
the monarch and the dispersion of the nobility, the Paris of 1871, 
or rather the cosmopolitan rabble which triumphed there for a 
short period, endeavoured to substitute itself for France at the 
very time when France itself was in arms and struggling to 
recover from the terrible blow the Prussians had inflicted upon it. 
After describing in detail the revolution of 1355, M. Perrens/ 
devotes a separate book to the consideration of democratic tendencies 
under the reign of Charles V.; book the third contains an account 
of the _ movements which marked the unhappy rule of 
Charles VI.; and finally we have a survey of the tformed 
by the Parisian demagogues at the instigation and for the benefit 
ot the two rival factions of the Bourguignons and the Armagnacs. 
A supplementary chapter sketches the progress of democratic 
he from the reign of Charles VII. to the Revolution of 
1789. 

Messrs. Hachette have begun the publication of a new Dic- 
tionary } which bids fair to deserve and obtaim a large success. 
Up to the present time our French neighbours could boast of 
no work equal to Dr. William Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities ; 
but if we may judge from the first livraison now before us, the 
lexicon jointly edited by Dr. Daremberg and M. Saglio will be 
quite worthy of a place beside the English one. The publishers 
have done well in selecting the royal quarto as the shape of the 
new Dictionary ; each is thus more full of matter, whilst the 

is clearer, and a larger space has been allowed for pictorial 
illustrations. Every article is signed by its author; and the foot- 
notes supply all the references which the student may require. 
Amongst the most important articles contained in this fasciculus 
we may notice the two entitled respectively acta and actio, which 
give ample details on interesting points of este law. We regret 


* La Philosophie de David Hume. Par G.Compayré. Paris: Thorin. 
+ La démocratie en France au moyen age. Par F.T. Perrens. Paris: 


Dictionnaire des antiquités et romaines. Par M. Daremberg 


et Edmond Saglio. Fascic. 1. is and London: L, Hachette & Co. 


to say that Dr. Daremberg has not been spared to see the issue 
even of the first instalment of the work. M.Saglio is now solely 
responsible for it. 

The second instalment of the new edition of Saint-Simon’s 
Memoirs is just out*; it suggests no remark of any consequence ; 
and the few notes added by the editor, M. Chérue, merely bear 
upon some grammatical inaccuracies of the writer. The 
prosecution which the Court of Rome directed against Fénelon’s 
Mavimes des Saints, and the beginning of the intrigues connected 
with the Spanish Succession, are the chief topics discussed 
in this volume. 

We ought to have noticed M. Hartsen’s substantial little volumef 
long ago; but it requires careful reading. The author begins 
with a protest against the distinction which some persons maintain, 
resting upon the supposed classification of philosophers into 
empiricists and rationalists, according as they observe facts or 
merely theorize. It is surely not difficult to show that such a 
distinction is fallacious; the strongest empiricist must deduce 
some kind of theory from the data with which experience supplies 
him; and, on the other hand, it is impossible to reason with- 
out assuming asa starting point some observation either true or 
false. Hence it is idle to argue that psychology should be 
treated according to the method employed by naturalists. In 
every branch of science there is only one good method, and 
naturalists must submit to it as well as psychologists. After 
having shown how a true system of psychology should be con- 
structed, M. Hartsen goes on to treat his subject in detail. 
His remarks on desire, memory, gratitude, &c, are extremely 
curious, and show acute observation and careful study. The 
volume concludes with an appendix intended to refute the 
fashionable materialist arguments of the present day, and with a 
series of explanatory notes. 

M. Francisque Bouillier has published a second edition of a 
work ¢{ which obtained much success at the time when it first 
appeared, and which is certainly a remarkable contribution to 
metaphysical literature. His theory is that generally known under 
the name of “ animism,” which looks upon the soul as the seat not 
only of thought and intellectual life, Dut of the activity which 
influences all our organs. Objections have been raised against 
this theory from several points of view. Animism, say some, 
leads to materialism, because it is difficult to represent the soul as 
the cause of material effects without assigning to it attributes and 
a nature analogous to these effects. M. Bouillier endeavours to show, 
on the con , that animism is the only theory by the help of 
which the materialistic school can be successfully refuted. ‘The 
accusation of pantheism has also been directed against the animists, 
but, we think, with very little reason; for, whatever views we 
may entertain about the unity of the living principle in man, it 
is clear that the individual soul, such as M. Bouillier represents it, 
is totally different from the soul as the Stoics and the philosophers 
of the Alexandrine school understood it, which was merely a part 
of the universal principle animating the universe. 

M. Alfred Rambaud has taken as the subject of his lectures at 
the Caen Faculté des Lettres the relations between Germany and 
France from 1792 to1804.§ He writes to refute the opinions of 
modern German historians with respect to the evils which they 
assert that their country has had to endure from la grande 
nation. In the first place, he says, it would be unjust to accuse the 
French Republic of any intention of domineering on the right bank 
of the Rhine; the only aim of the revolutionary Government 
was to secure for France what he calls its natural limits, and also 
to carry out that kind of philosophical propagandism which 
Robespierre, Danton, and others looked upon as necessary for the 
welfare of humanity. The war of aggression arose trom the 
murder of the plenipotentiaries at Rastadt, and thus, according to 
our author, Germany brought down upon herself the treatment she 
had to suffer at the hands of France. But, M. Rambaud remarks, 
the good results produced by the administration of Bonaparte 
more than compensated for the severities consequent upon military 
occupation, and the condition of the Germans during the Empire 
was really better than that of the French. M. Rambaud’s views 
do not require much criticism ; but it may be admitted that they 
are ingeniously put, and his little volume has the merit of being 
readable. 

Amongst the reprints of well-known books which the Paris press 
has recently issued, we may notice the Lettres portugaises and 
the Lettres de Mademoiselle Aissé, placed together, as well they 
might be, in the same duodecimo,|| The former of these pro- 
ductions originated in a real love intrigue, carried on in 1665, 
during the occupation of the city of Beja by the French troops, 
by a young officer of the name of Bouton de Chamilly and a 
Portuguese nun, Dona Marianna Alcofavado. ‘The Lettres portu- 
gaises published in the first instance were only five in number, 
but the success they obtained was so great that imitations came 
out on all sides, and the religteuse portugaise became unconsciously 
responsible for a number of letters with which she had nothing 
whatever todo. M. Sainte-Beuve’s sketch of Madlle. Aissé has 


* Mémoires complets et authentiques du duc de Saint-Simon. Publiés par 
—* et Ad. Régnier fils. Vol.2, Paris and London: L. Hachette 


+ Principes de psychologie. Par F. A. Hartsen. Paris: Savy. 
oki Le principe vital et Vame pensante. Par Francisque Bouillier. Paris: 
idier. 
§ Les Frangais surle Rhin. Par Alfred Rambaud. Paris: Didier. 
|| Lettres portugaises, avec les répunses. Lettres de Mdile. Aissé. Publiées 
par M. Eugene Asse. Paris: Charpentier. 
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iven eve sible detail respecting this remarkable woman and 

er the Chevalier Her essentially unartificial 
character, her generous disposition, and her spirit of self-sacri- 
fice form a very pleasant contrast with the tone of the society in» 
which she lived ; but they are not more striking than the un-: 
affected beauty of her style. Her letters had been already several | 
times published, and the present annotator, whilst taking as his | 

ide the edition printed by M. Ravenel some thirty years ago, 

has found occasion to emendate here and there, and especially to | 
add a great deal in the shape of illustrative notes. An excellent | 
index completes the volume. 

M. Paul de Musset’s Zauzun* is another reprint about which 
we may say a word. It isakind of historical novel founded on 
the life of one whose entire career savoured more of romance 
than of reality. M. Paul de Musset’s style, with its simplicity, 
its terseness, and its elegance, always appears to most advantage 
in those slight sketches which he is so fond of devoting to the 
heroes and heroines of the seventeenth century. Considered from 
this point of view, Lauzwn is certainly one of his best works, and 
it stands in strong contrast with M. Janin’s pretentious though 
brilliant volume, La jin du monde et du neveu pienent Nothing 
can be imagined more wearisome than this writer’s mannerism 
when he ventures beyond the proportions of a newspaper article. 
His feuilletons are excellent, his novels intolerable. It is some- 
thing, however, to be able to say that both M. Paul de Musset 
and M. Jules Janin, in the two works before us, commit no offence 
T 


inst morality, and present us with nothing really objectionable. 
e same remark may be made respecting the Greek tale of 
M. Rangabé. The-prince de Morée } professes also to be founded 
upon fact; it takes us back to the middle ages, and introduces us to 
the Crusaders who, after starting from the West in the year 1198 
for the pu of conquering the Holy Land from the infidels, 
stopped at Constantinople, and there founded an ephemeral French 
Empire. Geoffroy de Villehardouin, the celebrated chronicler, 
occupies a prominent — in this novelette, which seems faith- 
fully translated from the modern Greek. 
We do not know what to think of the extraordinary volume 
urporting to be the production of Madame de Saman.§ Isita 
me Jide autobiography, or are the names of Chateaubriand, 
Sainte-Beuve, and Thiers, which are so frequently to be found 
in its pages, merely designed to give an air of reality to the narra- 
tive? George Sand’s preface is very eulogistic; but then we 
must remember that Madame de Saman’s notions of marriage and 
love are exactly those which are upheld in Jacques, Léka, and 
Valentine ; she “ follows her heart in all freedom”—that is to say, 
she gives full swing to her passions, and glosses over the most 
ene kind of life by long tirades on philosophy, the infinite, 


&e. 

M. Louis Blanc’s Questions @aujourdhui et de demain|| are a 
series of essays published at various times, in which the prin- 
= of Republican government are stated and maintained. 
The relations between the commune and the State, universal 
suffrage, the nature and essence of power—such are the chief 
topics discussed in this volume. 

he Class-book of Comparative Idioms recently issued by Messrs. 
Hachette 4] is intended to supersede the ordinary dialogues which 
are so extensively used in schools at the present day. ‘The French 
phrases and their English equivalents being printed in separate 
volumes, the reader will be able to employ with great advantage 
the materials thus placed within his reach, either for vivd voce 
instruction or as subjects for written translations; and particular 
care has been taken to exclude obsolete, unusual, or slang ex- 
pressions. 

* Lauzun. Par Paul de Musset. Paris : Charpentier. 
neveu de Rameau. Par Jules Janin. Paris: 


Le prince de Morée. Par A. R. Rangabé. Paris: Didier. 
§ Les enchantements de Preulence. Par Mme. de Saman; préface de 
George Sand. Paris: Lévy. 
@aujourdhui et de demain. Par Louis Blanc. Paris: 
tu. 


{ Class-book of Comparative Idioms. E 


lish, by W. Collett Sandars ; 
French, by Jules Bué. Paris and London: 


achette & Co, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BIRMINGHAM TRIENNIAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL, in 
AID of the FUNDS of the BIRMINGHAM GENERAL HOSPITAL. 
THIRTY-FIRST CELEBRATION. 
On TUESDAY, August 26. 
WEDNESDAY, August 27. 
THURSDAY, August 28, 
FRIDAY, August 29. 


Patrons: 

Her Most Gracious MAJESTY the QUEEN. 

His Royal Highness the PRINCE of WALES. 

Her Royal Highness the PRINCESS of WALES. 

Her Royal Highness the DUCHESS of CAMBRIDGE. 

_ His Royal Highness the DUKE of CAMBRIDGE. 
President—The Right Hon. the EARL of SHREWSBURY and TALBOT. 
Vice-Presidents—The NOBILITY and GENTRY of the MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Conductor—Sir MICHAEL COSTA. 


Argyle Chambers, Colmore Row, Birmingham. HOWARD 8. SMITH, Secretary. 
CRYSTAL PALACE.— PARTICULAR ATTRACTIONS. 
THIS DAY and NEXT WEEK. 


Saturday (June 7)—Fourth Grand Summer 
y—The Commemoration Festival, Grand Concert, Paxton Memorial, 


Sat ‘aust,” at3. Warehousemen and Clerks’ Fete. 
The Fine Arts Courts and Collections, including the Picture Gallery (the Work: Sale 
the Technol 1 and Natural History Collections, all the various 
Science, and and the Gardens and Park alwaysopen.. Music and Fountains daily. 


riday, ls.; Saturday (June 7), 5s. ; Saturday (June 14), 5s. ; Guinea 
FESTIVAL, 


RYSTAL PALACE.—COMMEMORATION 
Tuesday next, June 10. The Palace will be opened at 12noon. GRAND SPECIAL 
CONCERT at 4 P.M., when S' Arditi’s “Ode in Me of the late Prince Consort,” 
written by Mr. Willert Beale ( pond composed expressly for this occasion, will 

performed for the first time. The solos will be sung by Madlle. Titiens, Madame P: 
Foli, The band will be 


JMUSICAL UNION.—AUER and DUVERNOY next Tuesday. 
Mende! 


These eminent Artists expeessiy from St. Petersburg and Paris.—Quartet in E flat, 
Issohn; Sonata, Op. ionata, thoven; Solo, Violin ; Quintet, E flat, Piano, &c., 
Schumann ; Liea, A fla &e. 


ts for Three: One Guinea; Single, Half-a-Guineay of Lucas & Co 
and Austin, at St. James's Doors open at a Quarter to Three. Jy ELLA Director. _ 
(THE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.— 


EXHIBITION is now OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, 
from Seven.—Admittance, ls. Catalogue, 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary._ 


ORE'S GREAT PICTURE of “CHRIST LEAVING the 
Neophyie Andromeda," kes at the BORE GALLEY: Nev Sond 
Six.—A: Is. 


KRW AH WALTON.—EXHIBITION, including “A Storm 
on the Sea” and “A Sand Storm in the : he ee 
Drawings, Alpine ont Eastern, a OPEN at Burlington Gallery, 191 Piccadilly. to 


Six.—A 

H M S. CAPTAIN and DEVASTATION.—WATER- 
GULLDHALL LIBRARY.—The Library Committee of the 


Guildhall, E.C., May 30, 1873. WOODTHORPE. 


CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE SOCIETY.—The THIRD AN- 
NUAL PUBLIC MEETING will be held (D.V.) at Willis's Rooms, on Tuesday, 
June 10,1873. The Chair will be taken at Three o'clock by His Grace the Archbishop of 


Messrs. Nisbet, 21 Berners Street; Messrs. 
bourne Grove, and at the Office, 2 Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
P. BARKER, M.A., Scoretary. 


OF 
Wednesday— Tonic Sol-Fa Choral Festival, at 3. 5 
| 
| 
| 
Handel Festival Choir (2,500 voices), and the Crystal Palace Choir. Conductor, Signor 
Arditi. To be followed by a Miscellaneous Selection. Conductor, Mr. Manns. At 6 P.M., 
Unveiling of the Memorial of Sir Joseph Paxton on the Grand Terrace. After which a Garden 
Féte, terminating with a Display of Great Fireworks at dusk.—Admission, Is. ; or by Guinea 
Season Ticket. 
| 
| da 
| 
| 
UM 


STUART MILL.—A COMMITTEE has been formed 
consider the mest Sting mode of expressing the NATIONAL RESPECT for 
MEMORY of the late Mr. J. S. MILL. The Committee consists of : 


The Duke of Argyll, K.T. Dr. W. B. Carpenter, F.R.S. 
The Marquis of Salisbury. Professor Fawcett, M.P. 
arquis r Fawce 
The Earl Derb; Mr. A. Freeman. 
Earl Russell, K.G. Mr. G. “Graham. 

Viscount Amberley. Mrs. William pee 
Viscountess ppm Mr. Thomas Ha 

Lord Belpe: Professor Huxley. 
Right Hon. E. Forster, M.P. Rev. Professor Jowett. 
Right Hon. G. J. Gosehen, M.P. Mr. W. E. H. Lecky 
mient Hon. James Stansfeld. M.P. Mr. T. E. Cliffe Leslie. 
Right Hon. C, P. Villiers; M.P. A, Roebuck. Q.C, 
Sir John a P. (Hon. Miss Emily Shirreff. 

‘reasurer). Mr. 

sir James Hannen. rs. P. A. Taylor. 
Sir H. S. Mai ir. ‘Alfred 
Mr. As Arthur Amold (Hon. Secretary). Mr. V hornton, “C.B. (Hon. 

rs. nderson. 
n. Professor Tyndall, F.R.S. 
Professor Cairnes. 


Contributions, of any amount, which will be acknowledged in future advertisements, will be 
received by Sir Joun Luspock, Bart., M.P., Hon. Treasurer, 15 Lombard Street, E.C. 


COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS — The following 


will be open to Competition at Midsummer : 
1. One or more of the value of £90 a year (equivalent to both Board and Tuition free), tenable 
a the holder's stay at the College. 
2. One Suluee year, open to Boys under Seventeen. 
3. One or more of £65 a year, open to Boys under Sixteen. 
4. One or more of £25 a year, open to Boys under Fifteen. 


e Examination w un 
Further information can be obtained of the HBAD-MasTER, The College. Clifton, Bristol. 


ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE, June 1873,— ELEVEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £50 to £15 a year, besides a certain number of 
Free Admissi will be d for on 18th and 19th June instant. These Scholarships 
are open to members of the School and others without distinction ; two will be offered for 
proficiency in Mathematics. Age of Candidates from 12 to 16.—Full particulars may be 
obtained on application to Mr. SELLICK, Tfhe College, Marlborough. 


FeETTES COLLEGE, COMELY BANK, 
EDINBURGH. 
W. POTTS, M. of St. College. Cambridge, 
and some time one of the Assistant Masters of Rugby School. 
Two Scholarships, each of the annual value of £40, and tenable during residence at the 
will be 


be open to Public Competition in soy 1873. 
The Examination will be open to any Boys (not already on the Foundation), whether 
Members of the College or not, between Eleven ~ Fourteen years of age. Allowance will be 
and sound elementary training will be considered very important. 

The Candidates will be examined in English Grammar and Composition, Arithmetic, Latin 
Grammar and Construction, and Prose Composition. Boys over Thirteen years of age will 
also be examined in Greek, French ‘h, and 


Geometry 
The successful Candidates will be required to reside in the College, and will be admitted in 


the months of September 
The ordinary charges for y are as follows : 
Entrance Fee = 10 Guii 


Board .. 
Tuition .. 


But in the case of Scholars the xacted ; so that | the actual annual 
cost for each Scholar, giving credit for th the amount bf the Scholarship, will be £45. 


The names of intending Competitors for the Scholarships must be lodged with Mr. FREDE- 
jaye W.S., 48 Castle Street, Edinburgh, Clerk to the Trustees, not later than 
uly 1, 1873. 


HIGHFIELD SCHOOL, Westen-s m-super-Mare.—Conducted by 
a Wrangler, vee 4 oy a Graduate in 


Honours. Terms, £31. Specially 
adapted for delicate Boy ddress, G EORGB M.A. 


1 DIA CIVIL SERVICE.—The following are the SUC- 
{CESSFUL CANDIDATES at the recent Oyen Competition for 


Total No. 
NAME. of Marks. 


on. 
15. We Wer Ww 


cf WR 3 Powis Square, 
RESIDENT PUPILS §."Address, till ne 5, Grazeley Court, 


[NDIAN CIVIL SERVICE—A SELECTED CANDIDA ATE 


Road MW to read with a few PUPILS in Botany.—Address, B.,8 Westbury Road, Harrow 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS and CIVIL ENGINEERING. 
W. H. JOHNSTONE, M.A.., fi ad Chaplain 

in the “En, neer College, Addiscombe ; and Examiner the ‘Indian 

Civil Engineer Se: ; continues to prepare CANDIDATES for Woolwich, 

Direct Commission, &¢.—Address, Bromsgrove House, Croydon. 


THE LONDON CIVIL SERVICE and MILITARY COL- 


21 York Pl m, Principal, Dr. HEINEMANN, R.G.S8. 
Special PR PREPARATION" Cooper’ 's Hill, the Line, Woolwich, the Civil Service, & 


for the Civil Service of | 


The Saturday Review. 


7, 1873. 


GOVERN: MENT STOCK _ INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


| 3 E.c. 


CAPITAL—21,000,000. FIRST ISSUE, £500,000. 
| _ ‘The Capital and Deposits received by this Company are saree in Government Stocks and 
Guaranteed Securities, which are quarterly inspected by the Auditors, who certity as to 
' correctness and advertise their Certificate, thereby giving the most unquestionable security. 
| NEW DEPOSIT FEATURE. 
DEPOSIT NOTES issued under the Seal of the Company for terms of Three and Five Years 
with Cheques or Coupons attached for Half- Yearly Interest of 
54 per Cent. per Annum for Five Years. 
5 per Cent. per Annum for Three Years, 


DEPOSITS, with one month's notice of withdrawal—} per Cent. below the current Bank 
rate Ge ome mouths, the current rate for six months, —') Five per Cent. for twelve 
months 


ADVANCES made on Deposit of British, Foreign, and Colonial Government Stocks. 
A. W. RAY, Manager. 


[HE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1833, 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Orrice—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 


in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Doping. Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong Kong 
Current Accounts are keptat the Head Oitice on the Termscustomary with LondonBankers, 


and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fail belo’ w £100. 


LONDON and 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS for LAW, MEDICINE, 


and CIVIL SERVICE, can be passed expedit 
Mr. _ HOWSE, 3 Staples Inn, Holborn. 


IRECT COMMISSIONS.—Mr. ASHTON prepares CANDI- 
DATES (Resident or non-Resident). fg the above and other Exam he 
recent Five of Mr. AsHTon’s Pupils were successful.—34 Henry's 


8S. Ham 
GENTLEMAN of 


BUTE to a London or Provincial Paper a 


and creditably by studying under 


ARIS LETTER.—An ENGLISH 
ER from France. He is intimately uainted with Parisian Social and 


rience wishes to CONTRI 
w CET 
Political life, including Art, the iterature, &c. Proofs of former contributions on 
or interview arranged at the Club, London.—Address, 
8. Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, London, V 

HYDROPATHY. — SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 

Physician—Dr. ARD LANE, M.D. Edin. Turkish Baths. Consulta- 
tions daily (Saturday excepted) at 7 Princes Street, Hanover Square, from Ten till Twelve. 
PARCEL 


I NDIAN POST. 
Under Authority from the POSTMASTER-GENERAL of INDIA. 
a “conveyed by the from London to and £20 in value, 
conveyed he PENLYSUL. IENTAL COMPANY Post Town 
in India at a uniform charge of 1s. 4d. per lb. Full von application 
122 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 


BRIGHTON. — —BEDFORD HOTEL. — Every endeavour is 


made to render this Hotel equal to its 1 te. 8 


— ~ the Hotel.— ms to The 
RODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS, ARMS, CRESTS, and 


and bai brilliantly Colours, 
CARD-PLA edn Gold Shiver and Goloura in the highest of Art 
‘At HENRY 1 RODRIGUES’, #2 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


DIVIDENDS 5 


ts received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 

At5 percent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Noticeof Withdrawal. 

For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 

extrac’ «; and Approved Biils purchased or sent for collection. 
Sales and Purchases estected in British aud Foreign Securities,in East India Stock and 
us,and the safe custody ot the same undertaken. 

Interestdrawn,and Army, Navy,and Civil Pay and Pensions realized, 
PR nnd _ description of Banking Business aud Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 
LANCASHIRE LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, Leadenhall Street, London. 
Board of Direction. 
Chairman—Colonel KINGSCOTE, C.B., M.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—J. H. MACKENZIE, Esq. 

Hon. Evelyn Ashley. Ala. Sir Thomas Dakin. 

Abel Chapman, Esq. Barclay Reynolds, Esq. 

Samuel Gurney Esq. 
At the Annual Meeting of the Proprietors, held at the London Tavern, on April 29, 1873, 


The New Assurances effected during the past year were for £231,000, producing a New 
Premium Income of £8,530. 

The result of the Valuation, made on the strictest principles, was a Bonus distribution of £1 
per cent. per annum as an “roqeneae to the Whole Life Partici ting Lp toa 


percentage varying from per cent. of the Premiums paid, and an addition of 20 per cent. 
to the Shareholders’ Fund. 


Reports and copies of the Accounts may be coy on application. 
. P. CLIREHUGH, Manager and Actuary. 
H@NIxX 


F I RE OFFICE 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—EsTAaBLIsHED 1782. 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insuranceseffected in all parts of the ph 
GEO. W. LOVELL 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD } Secretaries. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1903. 
10LD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PAID UP AND INVESTED, £700,000. 


JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 
L®ss of LIFE or LIMB, with the co nsequent LOSS of 


TIME and MONEY, caused by Aotitiente of all kinds, provi for by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s. insures £1,000 at Death, or an eitewenne at the rate 
of £6 per Week for Injury. 
OFFices : 64 CORNHILL and 10 REGENT STREET. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary 
and 10 to 20 PER CENT.— 


‘or Safe and Profitable Investment 
Read SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCU LAR (post free). 
JUNE Number (12 pages) now ready. 
contains best paring ing and safest Stock and share estments Da: 
CAPITALIST EHOLDERS, _INVE 8 TEES, 
willfind the above Investment Circular a safe. v: EY and reliable Guides 
‘oultry, Loni, B.C. 


RP & CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 32 P. 
(Established 1852. a "Bankers, London and Wi estminster, Lothbury, E 


REME de la CREME (the New Court Note Paper) er), 

made from Charta Perfecta, Registered._The Public Tes) CAUTIONED that 

the NEW COURT NOTE PAPER is to be had only of J NE EWSTUB. to the 

ueen, Heraldic Engravers and Stationers by Special JL 2. to their Roy al Hi; <nncoees 

the Prince and Princess of Wales. Specimens of Monograms, Stamping, and Charta Perfecta 
ree.—33 St. James's Street, and 66 Jermyn Street, S.W. 


(G00D ALL’S VENETIAN VELLUM LAID NOTE PAPER 
and ENVELOPES are mate, of Finest Linen Rag, ensuring fine texture and 


finish—“ A perfect writin; ing peer.’ a by all Stationers. Wholesale only from GoobaL, 
& SON, Camden Works, ion, N. W. 


DENT & CO.,61 Strand, W. C., , and 34 Royal Exchange, E.C., 


nufacturers of *CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, ASTRONOMICAL, Hou SE 

and TURRET CLOCKS, to Her Majesty, and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales; Makers of the 

Great Clock of the Houses of Parliament, and of the New Standard Clock of the Royal 
Observatory,Greenwich. Catalogues on application. 

E. DENT & CO.,61 Strand, 34 and 35 Royal Bzchange (ai (edieining Lloyd's), and the Factory, 
Savoy Street, Strand 


ALUMINIUM WATCHES, £1 Is. £1 £1 15¢., £2 Qe. 
Marvellous Timekeepers. Machine e made. Same as supplied by us to H.R.H.the Prince 
of Wales. Illustrations, T ree Stamps. —MILLIKIN & LAWLEY, 168 Strand. 


“ONDON & RYDER, Diamond Merchants. —Wedding 
Bracelets, Wedding Necklaces, oun Wedding Presents of every description. Brides- 
maids’ Lockets, of new and original Designs; with a large variety of Diamond Ornaments of 
io merit, in the best ble taste and of sterling excellence. at Messrs. LONDON & 
DER’s, Diamond Mere nants, 17 New Bond Street, corner of Clifford Street. 


ICE HOUSES. 


PORTABLE 


REFRIGERATORS or 


ORDINARY CONSTRUCTION. 
£ 8 


PATENT VENTILATING Ditro. 
Inches. £ 


& 


Patent Ventilating, with woe Cistern and Filter, from £6 15s. 


£14, Ms, ; Toe Pails oF Pots, 0d. to 308; ditto Moulda, #8. to 14. ; 


WILLIAM S. BURTON, General Furnishing I i t, to H.R.H. 
= Ra of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE, containing ne of 850 Lllustrations a his 
Stock, with = of Prices and Plans of the 30 large Show- -rooms, post free.— 

39 3 Ostend. Street, W.; 1. 2,3 and 4 Newman yay h 4, 5, and 6 Perry's Place; and 1 
Newman Yard, W. The ‘Goat of delivering Goods to the most distant paste of the United 
Kingdom by Railway istrifling. WILLIAM 8. BU RTON will always undertake delivery 


G MEE’ S DESIGNS of FURNITURE and of 
IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS. 
A New and Revised Edition of this Work is now issued, 
In a size for ission by post, and will be forwarded, on application, by 
W. A. & 8. SMEE, 
6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON. 


| 
| 
eas. 
ANNUAL CHARGE. 
£00 per Annum. 
| 
#3. Merk, W. R. 1723 21, Thorburn, W. M. 1,234 
Finlay, J. 1,718 998. Mitchell, T.C. 1,238 
#23. Boulger, G. 1,208 | —— = — 
87, Bussell, W. LAIS Marrictt, C. 2287 | 
Mackay, D. L. 1398 | 26. Primrose, A.J. 1,169 
9. Hughes, 1,306 #27, Anderson, J.D. 1168 
10. Hewson, F. 1.058 28. O’Parrell. H. H.... cece. 1,147 
ll. Fuller, J. B. #29. Ritchie, J. G. 1121 
*12. Symes, E. 1310 Petereon, HH. P. 1113 
17. Dé, B 1,291 35. Power, G. FP. T. 1,055 
| 
| 
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| 
| | 


